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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 


A selection from the sonnets of WILLIAM WorDSWoRTH. With | 
numerous illustrations by ALFRED Parsons. 4to, full leather, gilt | 
edges, $5.00. (Jn a box.) 


Port Tarascon. 


The last adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. By ALPHONSg 
DavupDET, Translated by Henry JAMES. Richly illustrated by | 
Rossi, MyrBacH, Monr&GUT, BIELER, and MONTENARD, §8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $2.50. 


Christmas in Song, Sketch, and 
Story. 


Nearly Three Hundred Christmas Songs, Hymns, and Carols. 
With selections from BEECHER, WALLACE, AUERBACH, ABBOTT, 
WARREN and Dickens. [Illustrations from RAPHAEL, MURILLO, 
BouGUEREAU, HOFMANN, DEFREGGER, STORY, SHEPHERD, Dar- 
LEY, MEADk, NAST, and others. Selected by J. P. McCASKEY, | 
compiler of the ‘‘ Franklin Square Song Collection.” Royal 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $2.50. 


Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine. 


Written and illustrated by WiLLiam HaMILTon Gipson, author of | 
‘Happy Hunting Grounds,’ ‘ Highways and Byways,’ etc. Royal 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $3.50. 


The American Stage. 
Curiosities of the American Stage. By LAURENCE HUTTON. With 
copious and characteristic illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top 
and uncut edges, $2.50. 


The Tsar and His People. 


Or, Social Life in Russia. Profusely illustrated from drawings by 
T. pg THULSTRUP and others, and from Photographs. Square 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $3.00. 


. U 
Ten Tales by Francois Coppéee. 
Translated by WALTER LEARNED. [Illustrated by ALBERT E. 
STERNER, and an [ntroduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. (In Zhe Odd Number Series.) 








16mo, | 


Boswell’s Johnson. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, including Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey into North Wales. 
Edited by Gzorce Birkseck HiLu, D.C.L., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. dition de Luxe. In6 volumes. Large 8vo, bound in 
fine leather, with cloth sides, uncut edges, and gilt tops, with many 
portraits, views, fac-similes, etc., $30.00, Edition limited to 300 
copies, each copy of which is numbered. 

Popular Edition. 
$10.00. 


6 volumes, cloth, uncut edges, and gilt tops, 


George W. Smalley’s Letters. 


| 
| 





| 


London Letters and Some Others. By GrorGE W. SMALLEY 
London Correspondent of the Mew York Tribune. 
8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $6.00. 


2 volumes. 


‘Harpers Young People.” 


BOUND VOLUME FOR 180 (Vor. XI.) 
892 pages and about goo illustrations. 4to, cloth, ornamental, 


$3.50. Vols. VIII. and X. $3.50 each. 
Vols. I, to VII. and Vol. IX., out of print. 


Boy Travellers. 


The Boy Travellers in Great Britain and Ireland. Adventures of 
Two Youths in a Journey through Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and 
England, with Visits to the Hebrides and the Isle of Man. By 
THomas W. Knox. Profusely illustrated. Square 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $3.00. 


Freedom Triumphant. 


The Fourth Period of the War of the Rebellion, from September, 
1864 to its Close. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. Copiously il- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $3.00. 


Seven Dreamers. 


A Collection of Seven Stories. By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOsSoON, 
Character sketches and stories—humorous, pathetic, and romantic 
—of New England country life. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 





or Mexico, on ~eceipt of the price. 
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BEST BOOKS FOR 
Boys and Girls. 


Zigzags in the Northwest. 


By HezexiaH BuTTERWORTH. Giving 
an account of the marvelous growth 
of our Western Empire with legen- 
dary tales of the early explorers. 
Full of interesting, instructive, and 
entertaining stories of the New 
Northwest, the country of the future. 
117 illustrations. 1 vol., small 
quarto, illuminated covers, $1.75. 
Other volumes of the series are :— 

BriTisH Istes, ANTIPODES, INDIA, 

Sunny Soutu, Levant, ACApIA, 

OccIDENT, OrtIENT, CLassic LAND, 

NORTHERN LANDs, EUROPE. 


Vassar Girlsin Switzerland 


By EvizabeEtTH W. CHAMPNEY. A 
most interesting story interwoven 
with bits of Swiss life, historic inci- 
dents, and accounts of happenings at 
Geneva, Lucerne, and the Great St. 
Bernard. Illustrated by ‘“ Champ” 
and others. 1 vol., small quarto, 
iluminated covers, $1.50. 

Other volumes of the series are Rus- 
SIA AND TuRKEY, FrANcE, AT HomE, 
RHINE. ITaty, So. AMERICA, ENG- 
LAND, ABROAD. 


Through Thick and Thin; 


Or, ScHoot Days at St. EGBERT’s. 
An interesting account of English 
school life, giving the trials and 
tribulations of a new boy at school. 
Edited by Laurence H. FRANCIs. 
Fully illustrated with original draw- 
ings. 1 vol., small quarto, illumi- 
nated covers, $1.25. 


Feathers, Furs and Fins; 


Or, STORIES OF ANIMAL LIFE FOR 
Cuitpren. A collection of most 
fascinating stories about birds, fishes 
and animals, both wild and domestic. 
with illustrations drawn by the best 
artists and engraved in the finest 
possible style by Andrew. 1 vol., 
quarto, chromo-lithographed covers, 
$1.75. 


Knockabout Club in Africa 


By Frep. A. OBER. An account of a 
trip along the coast of the Dark 
Continent, caravan journeys, and a 
visit to a pirate city, with stories of 
lion hunting and life among the 
Moors. Fully illustrated. 1 vol, 
small quarto, illuminated covers, 
$1.50. 

Other volumes are SPAIN, ANTILLES, 

EVERGLADES, TROPICS, ALONG SHORE, 

Woops. 


Fer sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


Estes & Lauriat, 
BOSTON. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


Illustrated with 22 full-page Photogravures, 
and about 400 text illustrations of Indians, 
Indian costumes, arms, etc., by FREDERIC 
REMINGTON ; and a Portrait. Bound in 
buckskin. 8vo, $6.00. 


Our Old Home. 


From new plates, with 31 Photogravures of 
English scenery, churches, etc., and a Por- 
trait of Hawthorne. 2 vols. Gilt top, $4 ; 
half calf, $7 ; polished calf, $9. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


An entirely New Edition. With photogra- 
vure illustrations by GARRETT and a Por- 
trait of Mr. Lowell. $1.50. 


Over the Teacups. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 12mo, uni- 
form with Holmes’s Works, gilt top, $1.50 ; 
also in fancy style, $1.50. 


Richard Henry Dana. 


A Biography. By CHARLES 
ApAMs. With Portraits. 
8vo, $4.00. 


This biography is, in its sphere, as admirable as 
Mr. Cabot’s * Beh 9 Post. 


Representative Sonnets by 
American Authors. 


With an Essay on the Sonnet, its Nature 
and History, including many notable Son- 
nets of other Literatures, also Biographical 
Notes, Indexes, etc. Selected by CHARLES 
H, CRANDALL. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Strangers and Wayfarers. 
A new book of charming short Stories by 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘‘ A Coun- 
try Doctor,” ‘‘ Old Friends and New,” etc. 
$1.25. 

Walford. 


A New England Novel by ELLEN OLNEY 
Kirk, author of ‘‘ The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” etc. $1.25. 


Tales of New England. 


Eight of Miss JEwETT's most engaging Short 
Stories. $1.00. 


Dr. LeBaron and His Daugh- 
ters. 


An historical novel of Old Plymouth Colony 
by Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN, author of a 
‘* Nameless Nobleman,” “‘ Standish of Stan- 
dish,” etc. $1.25. 


Lyrics for a Lute. 


* By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, author of 
‘* Madrigals and Catches,” etc. 18mo, cloth 
or parchment-paper, $1.00. 


By Mrs. Weggin. 
‘‘Timothy’s Quest,” $1.00. ‘The Stor 
Hour,” $1.00. ‘‘ A Summer in a Canon,” 
$1.25. ‘‘ The Bird’s Christmas Carol,” 50 


cents. “The Story of Patsy,” 60 cents. 
All are illustrated except the first. 


*,° For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


FRANCIS 
2 vols. crown 








CASSELL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A WOMAN'S TRIP TO ALASKA 


Being an account of a voyage through the inland seas 
of the Sitkan Archi e « in ee By Septima M. 
s is,) wit! 





Corus, (Mrs. Gen. C. H. T. h numerous 

illustrations, many of them in colors. Introduction 

2 Gen. W. T. Sherman, U.S.A. 
2.50. 





1 vol., extra cloth, 


By author of “ The Anglomanics.” 


FLOWER DE HUNDRED. 


Tue Story or a VirGiIniA PLANTATION. 


By Mrs, Burton Harrison, author of “* The Anglo- 
maniacs,” etc. 1 vol., r2mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


The story deals with the eful times before the 
war, of the great struggle itself and of the tragedies and 
comedies of the life that came after it. Mrs. Harrison 
is a Southern woman and was intimately associated 
with many of the scenes she describes. Indeed, there 
is foundation in fact for all the book contains. 


THE ANGLOMANIACS. 


A Story or New Yorx Socigety or To-pay 








t vol., extra cloth, price $1.00. L 
** Thesuccess of the season."—T7he Tribune, New 
ork. 
“ The s is brilliant.’"—New York Herald. 
‘“* The brightest, keenest story of American life that 
has agp in a long time."—Buffalo Express. 


CAESAR CASCABEL. 


A Story oF AMERICA, ETC, 


By Jutes Verne. Profusely illustrated from the orig- 
inal plates and published by special arrangement 
with the author. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


Jules Verne has never written a book that appeals so 
strongly toan American audience as this, for the scene 
of more than half of the story is laid in America. It 
tells of the thrilling adventures of Casar Cascabel and 
his m‘niature circus in traveling overland with their 
van from California to France. 


GOOD CHILDREN AND BAD. 


A Book for Both. With illustrations in color by M. B. 
DE Monvet. 1 vol, oblong, extra cloth, $2 50 
This is, without doubt, the most delightful ‘*juven- 
ile’ that has appeared in many a long day, and, by its 
originality, it is calculated to work a revolution in the 
illustration of juvenile literature. 


LONDON STREET ARABS. 


By Mrs. H. M. Srantey (Dorothy Tennant). Con- 
taining a Collection of Pictures from Original Draw- 
ings. ith borders in tints. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 
price $2.00. 








A collection of Characteristic Sketches of London 
Street Life. Mrs. ar relates some experiences of 
“ Arab” life, and gives the mode adopted in making 
her sketches, and various anecdotes respecting her 


models. 
THE CHOUANS. 


By H. pe Batzac. With 100 engravings on wood by 
veillé from drawings by Julien Le Blant. Newly 
translated into English by George Saintsbury. Edi- 
tion limited to s00 copies. 1 vol., large 8vo, extra 
cloth, $7.50. 


A CHRONICLE OF THE REIGN 
OF CHARLES IX. 


By Presper Mermmes. With 110 engravings on wood 
from drawings by Edward Toudouze. Newly trans- 
lated into English by i 


George Saintsbury. Edition 
limited to 500 copies. 
$7.50. 











1 vol., large 8vo, extra cloth, 


Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday Books free to 
any address. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 AND 106 4TH Avg., NEW YORK. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, N. Y., 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
A Young Macedonian in the Army of Alexander the Great. By 


the Rev. ALFRED J. CHurcH, M. A., author of ‘‘ To the Lions,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, 
with sixteen illustrations, printed in colors, $1.25. 


‘* The historical characters, as well as the imagin of the st are ‘er before us with all 
hn skill 4 “ a ho is perfectly familiar with the histery and enters of the pefiod with which he deals.” — 


Rose Brake Poems. By Danske Danprince, author of “Joy 
and other Poems.” 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Where We Went and What We Saw. A flying trip through 


Egypt, Syria, and the Aigean Islands. By CHARLES McCormick REEVE. Octavo, 
cloth, $1.75. (Nearly Ready.) 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Under Orders; The Story of a Young Reporter. By Kirk 


MUNROE, author of ‘‘ The Flamingo Feather,” “ Derrick Sterling,” ‘‘ Dorymates,” ‘* Camp- 
mates,” etc. Illustrated, $1.25. 


Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. BLackmorg, 
author of “ Cradock Nowell,” etc. . Authorized American issue, with new preface, specially 
written by the author for this edition. The Exmoor Edition. 3 vols., 16mo, $3.75. 

“* * * This Lorna visits you not by force of savage ravishers, but under escort of gentle men, fair knights 
of the order of Copyright. And ask her how it is—when so many bitter tales are told, and die upon the fit- 


uu 
ful wind—that her simple story still has life and buoyancy on the lips of men, she answers not, bnt drops her eyes 
and wonders more than you do.”— Extract from Author's Preface. 


Holland and Its People. Vandyke edition. 
Amicis. Translated from the Italian by Caroline Tilton. 
from new plates with 84 illustrations, gilt top, $2.25. 


Gustavus Adolphus and the Struggle of Protestantism for Exist- 


ence. By C. R. L. FLercuer, M. A. (No. 11 in the Heroes of the Nations Series, uni- 
form with Clark Russell’s ‘‘ Nelson.’’) Large 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, $1.50 ; half mo- 
rocco, $1.75. 


By EpMonpDo DE 
New, revised edition, printed 


Literary Gems. A series of literary productions, complete in 
small compass, which have been accepted as classics of their kind, and which are entitled 
to the most attractive form that can be given to them. Each ‘‘ Gem” is presented in a 
separate volume, tastefully printed in 32mo, and attractively bound in morocco, gilt top, 
with a frontispiece in photogravure. Per volume, 75 cents. Six volumes, in box, $4.50. 


FIRST SERIES. 

1. THE GOLD BUG. By Edgar Allen Poe. 2. RAB AND HIS FRIENDS and MAR- 
JORIE FLEMING. By John Brown, M.D. 3. THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. By 
Oliver Goldsmith. 4. THE CULPRIT FAY. By Joseph Rodman Drake. 5. OUR BEST 
SOCIETY. By George William Curtis. 6. SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. By Matthew 
Arnold. 

SECOND SERIES. 

1. THE NIBELUNGEN LIED. By Thomas Carlyle. 2. THE KING OF THE 
GOLDEN RIVER. By John Ruskin. 3. THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY. By James 
Anthony Froude. 4. SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. By Elizabeth B. Browning. 
5. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 6. NOTHING TO 
WEAR. By William Allen Butler. 
sued their‘ Literary Goma which Hal the now familar “Kaickerbocker Nuggets im daintinese) Spring eld 
Among the Moths and Butterflies. 

edition of ‘‘Insect Lives.” 

etc. Small 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Fra Lippo Lippi.. A Romance of Florence in the 15th Cen- 
tury. By MARGARET VERE FARRINGTON, author of ‘‘ Tales of King Arthur,’’ etc. With 
14 full-page illustrations in photogravure. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $2.50. 


*,* List of illustrated books for young people, catalogue of holiday publications, Catalogue No.7 of Old 
and Rare English Books, and prospectus of the Nations and Heroes and Nuggets Series sent on application. 


INSTRUCTION, Ete. DICTATIO 


at Office or Residence. 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT CECILE BROWN and JEANNETTE BROWN, 
Privately and in Class 


Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave. 
EDITH KITCHING, 154 West 15th Street. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Wanted a lady to 

3 live in the family of employer. To take care 
Miss Kitching has acquired, from residence abroad 

from infancy, pure accent and thoro 


; a reading knowledge of 
ugh familiarity 
an he Tern, Gas ote highest testimonials of | cations and ref 
the success uke, , Steen, 


A revised and enlarged 
By JuLiA P. BALLARD, author of ‘‘ Building Stories,” etc., 








LITERARY 
TECHNICAL 











ofa amet 
and French desirable. Address, stating oes quale 
erences. P. O. Box 27, bridge, 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
BALLADS. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 16mo, $1.00. 

Mr. Stevenson’s third volume of verse consists of 
five spirited , the most important being two 
long and intensely romantic narratives of South Sea 
legends, now published for the first time. 


MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Fragmentary Studies in Theology and 
Subjects Adjacent Thereto. With Por- 
trait. By Austin PHEtps, D.D., LL.D. 
I2mo, $1.50. 

Like ‘‘ My Study”’ and “‘ My Portfolio” this is a 
collection oF Prof. Phelps’s briefer essays with some 
detached thoughts, somewhat of the nature of table- 
talk, all displaying the deep religious feeling and cul- 
pet we intellect of one of the foremost of American 
teachers, 


LIFE OF JOHN ERICSSON. 


By Col. WitLiaM C, CHurCH. With fifty 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 
. “Excellently and judiciously written, and in all 
—— a fit and w y memoir of a remarkable 
and distinguished man.” —New York Tribune. 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS. 


New Views of Sacred Places. By Ep- 
WARD L. WILSON. With 150 Illustrations 











from Photographs by the author. Large 
8vo, $3.50. 
‘* A handsome and most valuable volume. In his 


efforts to obtain accurate transcripts of scenes he has 
succeeded as no one, perhaps, has succeeded before.”’ 
—Christian Union. 


HOW THE OTHER HALF 
LIVES, 


Studies Among the Tenements of New 
York. By Jacos A. Rus. With forty 
Illustrations from Photographs by the 
author. 8vo, $2.50. 

‘*This book has an extraordinary interest. It is, 
with all its revelations, not sensational, simply offer- 
ing in vigorous, humane, and fascinating narrative 
the plain truth.” —Brooklyn Times. 


IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF 


CHARLES LAMB. 


By BENJAMIN ELLIs MARTIN. Illustrated 
by JoHN FULLEYLOVE and HERBERT 
RAILTon. With Bibliography by E. D. 
NorTH. 8vo, $2.50. 
‘“* By all odds the most truthful, comprehensive, 
and sympathetic study of ‘‘ The Gentle Elia’ yet 
given to the world.’”’—Boston Beacon. 


ELECTRICITY IN DAILY 


LIFE. 


A Pupular Account of the Application of 
Electricity to Every-day Uses. With 120 
Illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 

‘This complete and comprehensive work is the 
joint production of ten practical electricians. It is 
altogether better than any on the subject that has 
appeared.” —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


PACIFIC COAST SCENIC 
TOUR. 


From Southern California to Alaska.— 
The Yosemite--The Canadian Pacific 
Railway — Yellowstone Park and the 
Grand Canon. By Henry T. FINCK. 
With twenty full-page illustrations. 8vo, 
$2.50. f 
“In point of readableness it leaves nothing to be 
desired. Mr. Finck is a close and many-sided obser- 
ver. Itis surprising to find so much detail inso com- 
pact and agreeable form.” —Nation. 


R. H. STODDARD’'S NEW 


BOOK. 

THE LION’S CUB, and Other Verse. 
By R. H. STopparp. With Portrait. 
16mo, $1.25. 

‘“‘ There is a depth and charm in these verses that 
are peculiar to Mr. Sropparp’s genius. No one who 
cares for real poetry can afford to omit this volume.” 
—JuLiAN HAWTHORNE. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post.paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 BROADWAY, NEw YorK, 
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D. APPLETON & CO’S HOLIDAY LIST OF BOOKS. 


FICTION SERIES FOR YOUNG READERS. 
A series of Stories elaborately illustrated, which includes 
CROWDED OUT O’ CROFIELD. 
Illustrated by C. T. Hitt. 


By Witutam O, Stopparp. 


How a plucky country boy 





Bucxuey (Mrs. Fisuer). 








| THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, 


| And Other Lectures. A Sequel to ‘ The Fairyland of Science.’ 
amo. Cloth, $1.50. 


By AraBgELLa B. 


CONTENTS: 


made his way. One of the most ful of this popular author's stories. ger ein a os wh 
| . HE MaGIciAn’s CHAMBER BY NLIGHT. 

KING TOM AND THE RUNAWAYS. II. Macic Grasses anp How To Use Tuem. 
By Louis Penpveton. Illustrated by E,W. Kemapie. The strange experiencesof | III. Fairy Rincs anp How Tuey are Mape. 
two boys in the forests and swamps of Georgia. | IV. Tue Lire History or Licwens AND Mossss. 

THE LOG SCHOOL-HOUSE ON THE COLUMBIA. V. Tue History or 4 Lava Stream. 
VI. An Hour with tHe Sun, 

A Tale of the Pioneers of the Great Northwest, By Hgzekian ButreRwortn, au- | VII. An EvENING WITH THE STARS. 
thor of ‘ Zigzag Journeys.’ Illustrated. In a story romantic, exciting, and instruc- | VIII. Litrte Berncs From A Miniature Ocean. 
tive as well, the author introduces his readers to a new field which will prove to be | {X. THe Dartmoor Ponts. 
one of absorbing interest. X. 


Also stories by Ocrave THangt, RicHarp MALCOLM JoHNSTON, and other well- 


known authors, which will be published shortly. 


The series, bound in cloth, with specially designed uniform cover. 
FIRST VOLUME IN THE SERIES OF THE YOUNG HEROES OF OUR NAVY: 


LITTLE JARVIS. 


By Mo ty Etttor Sgawe.t. 
Epwarps. 


designed cover. 
WIDOW GUTHRIE. 
A NOVEL. 


8vo. $1.00 


By RicHARD MAtcotm JouNsToN. Illustrated by 
E. W. Kemst.g. 12mo, bound in cloth, $1.50. 

“It is understood that Colonel Johnston regards 
* Widow Guthrie’ as his strongest work.”’ 


THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. 


A charming autobiography. By Jutes Breton. 
With Portrait. Translated by Mrs. Mary Jane Ser- 
RANO. r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

* The Life of an Artist’ is a work of much personal 
charm and interest, written with an entire absence of 
reserve. It contains recollections of the Barbizon 
painters and others of world-wide reputation. 


THE STORY OF MY HOUSE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





By Georce H. Ex:twanerr, author of ‘ The Garden’s | 
Story.” With Frontispiece etched by Sipney L. SmitH, | 
head and tail pieces, uncut edges, gilt top, and special | 


binding. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A graceful style, fine taste, a knowledge of art, wide 
reading, and a close observation of Nature characterize 
Mr. Ellwanger’s suggestive essays on the house and 
home. 


“* A CHEERY, WITTY, DECOROUS, CHARMING BOOK,”’— 
New York Herald. 


A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: 


* How Orthodocia and I went round the World by Our- 

selves.’ By SaraH JeaNNETTE Duncan. With One 

Hundred and Twelve Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 

“* For sparkling wit, irresistably contagious fun, keen 

+ oe poetic appreciation of natural 

hous i and vivid descri iveness, it has no recent 


rival.”—From Mrs. P. T. Barnum's Letter to the Vew 
York — 


“** A Social Departure ’ . isa book to be read 
by Phe ms ”"— Journal of Commerce. 
i - + most charming books of travel of the 
year. '—Detroit Free Press. 


at ‘Social Depart: ” is nr far the wittiest book of 
travel we one ever om” hristian Advocate. 


OUTINGS AT ODD TIMES. 


By Dr. Cuarzes C. Assort, author of ‘Days Out of 
Doors’ and ’A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home.’ 
16mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Illustrated by J. O. Davipson and GzorGz WHARTON | 
The story of the heroic midshipman of the frigate Constellation. The | 
second of the Vouth’s Companion prize stories. Bound in cloth, with epee | 





| 
| 
Per vol., $1.50. | 
| 
} 


results, 


Tue FairyLanp oF SCIENCE. 
| Lire AND HER CHILDREN. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
Winners 1n Lire’s Race. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
Suort History or Naturat Sciencg. Cloth, gilt, $2.00 
“ The secret of Mrs. Buckley’s success as a p>pular re. mage of the abstruse 


results of the highest scientific research is her own mastery of the processes and 
She is content with no second-hand knowledge ; she has in all cases gone to 


Tue Macicran’s Dream or Ancient Days. 


OTHER WORKS BY THF SAME AUTHOR. 


Cloth, gilt, $z.50. 


| the fountain-head.— The London Times.” 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
By Franx Vincent. 
Author of ‘ The Land of the White Elephant.’ 
sok 
AROUND AND ABOUT SOUTH 
AMERICA. 
Twenty Months of Quest and Query. With Maps, 


Plans, and 54 full-page Illustrations, 8vo. Cloth, 
$5.00. 
Il. 
IN AND OUT OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA; 


And other Sketches and Studies of Travel. 
Maps and Illustrations. r2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


With 





A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


Journal of Researches into the Natural History and 
Geology of the Countries visited during the Voyage 
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Literature 
“In Darkest England, and the Way Out.” * 


Here 1s a book no less remarkable than the man who 
wrote it and the work he has already done. William Booth, 
the author, is no study-naturalist, no dreamer of dreams 
in bed, no ‘crank,’ but a master workman familiar with 
the material he would use, a commander acquainted with 
the privates as well as the adjutants in hisarmy. He has 
been engaged for forty years in a battle to improve the 
condition of humanity, and to a marked degree he has suc- 
ceeded. A Nottingham Englishman, a Methodist preacher, 
an independent evangelist, the founder of the Christian 
Mission in the East End of London, he is the creator of the 
Salvation Army—an organization which seems destined to 
influence the world to a greater extent and better pur- 
pose than Loyola’s Order of Jesuits has done. He com- 
mands to-day a force numbering, in thirty-four countries, 
10,000 leaders, officers and drill-instructors, holding 50,000 
religious meetings weekly, selling twenty-seven weekly news- 
papers to the exten’ of 31,000,000 copies, owning $3,875,000 
worth of property, and paying rentals amounting to $1,100,- 
ooo per year, and having a total income of $3,750,000, 
With this huge force he proposes to lift up to purity, hon- 
esty, industry and comfort the ‘submerged tenth’ of hu- 
manity in Great Britain. He would out-Stanley Stanley by 
going into ‘ Darkest England’ and rescuing the lost and 
beleaguered who have disappeared from decent society. 

As striking as the man and his work is this book. It is as 
much a revelation of style as that with which Gen. Grant 
surprised the world. The Bunyan-like English suggests the 
best seventeenth century dietion, though every line is cast 
in the thought of to-day. There are sentences which burn 
themselves into the memory and stir the soul to its depths. 
Part I. describes the darkness, and draws out in detail the 
parallel between the dense, pigmy-inhabited forests of 
Africa and the sub-social nooks and crannies of Great 
Britain, to whose inhabitants ‘the world is all slum, with 
the workhouse as an intermediate purgatory before the 
grave.” The submerged tenth—the homeless, the out-of 
work, the women on the verge of the abyss, the vicious, the 
criminal, and the offspring of all of these—are pictured, as 
we doubt whether any one could picture sunken humanity 
who had not waded up to his neck in the slough. Because 
it exists at the very doors of Christians they are apt to take 
little or no notice of it. Gen. Bouth shows how the loca- 
tion o' both Heaven and Hell have been changed. The 
men who reduce ‘sweating’ to a fine art, rob widows 
and orphans, and for a pretence make great professions 
of philanthropy, are multiplying the number of the socially 
damned every year. Such men the old prophets would have 
sent to Hell; but now all this is changed, and the sweaters 
are sent to Parliament. Reading~ between the lines of the 
author’s burning pages, though his eschatology is of the 


__ 
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orthodox sort, we discover that the sunken masses, and in- 
deed those not yet submerged, are no longer moved by the 
threats of Gehenna, no: uplifted to courage by the promises 
of Paradise. Something less remote and more concrete is 
necessary to furnish them with motives to virtue and to 
patient endurance. 

Part II. occupies over two-thirds of the volume, In this 
Gen. Booth outlines a stupendous undertaking. ~ Like the 
physician who prescribed for a clerical patient, he believes 
that in the stomach lies the foundation of human nature. He 
wants first of all the hungry fed. He would provide food and 
shelter, and a place where a man’s only shirt might be washed 
and dried while he slept. He believes in the gospel of a 
‘hunk of bread,’ hot soup, coffee, games, and rollicking 
prayer-meetings. Food, work, cleanliness, organized in- 
dustry, economy, religion—these are the agencies hitherto 
relied upon and now tobe expanded. Though colonization 
and emigration, crusades, co-operation and industrialism are 
all to be made auxiliary to his purpose, it is evident that 
Gen. Booth sees clearly the defects, difficulties and dangers 
inherent in all such schemes, and is, so far, forearmed. In- 
deed, we are less impressed with the grandeur and magni- 
tude of his scheme, than by his singular grasp of details, and 
insight into difficulties as well as possibilities, 

His general plan is threefold. It includes the idea of 
work, food, shelter, the beginning of reform in the city by 
registry and regimentation of the unemployed, and the salv- 
age and utilization for economical and manufacturing pur- 
poses of all sorts of what is now household refuse. The 
second stage includes farms, industrial and agricultural vil- 
lages, and co-operation in agriculture. The third stage 
means colonization on other continents, and the replenish- 
ing and subduing of unoccupied portions of the habitable 
earth. This is not, however, merely the transportation of 
raw, untrained humanity, or human refuse, as it were, but 
of people fitted morally and by handicraft for their life in 
new lands. Even the ‘salvation ship’ would be fitted up so- 
that industrial occupations would be kept up at sea, and idle- 
ness banished. Other details of the general plan are slum- 
crusades, wagon-hospitals for the relief of home-patients, a 
brigade of Christians near the prison-gates to meet and help 
the discharged prisoner, deliverance for the drunkard, res- 
cue-homes for lost women, preventive homes for unfal- 


“len girls when at the danger-line betwixt starvation and sin, 


enquiry offices for lost people, refuges for street children, 
industrial schools, and asylums for ‘moral lunatics,’ etc. 
Gen. Booth aims to improve lodgings and tenements, to 
furnish the poor man with banks, lawyers and intelligence 
offices. He would have a matrimonial bureau, too, as a part 
of his scheme for applying Christianity and commonsense to. 
the mighty problem of the congested modern city gorged 
with helpless humanity. He would systematize what is now 
done in a disorderly, uncertain and clandestine way. The 
credentials of the Salvation Army are given in Chap. VII.,. 
and we are told how much it would cost to set the proposed 
plans in operation. The General wants a million pounds. 
sterling. He argues that the British public, which votes tens 
of millions for wars to rescue handfuls of beleaguered Eng- 
lishmen away from home, ought not to wince at spending: 
a single million to rescue tens of thousands of fallen men. 
and women at its doors. ‘Who dare deny that the time has: 
fully come for a declaration of war against the Social Evils: 
which seem to shut God from this our world ?’ 

Several valuable appendices, including statistics of the 
Salvation Army, and a chapter detailing ‘how beggary was 
abolished in Bavaria by Count Rumford’ the American, 
complete this remarkable book. Certainly our generatiom 
has seen no work on practical philanthropy like this. So 
far as it concerns what has been and can reasonably be: 
done, the book is wholly practical; it is only as regards 
what those who are able may be willing to do that any uto- 
pianism can be suspected. The bookis not so much ‘ Chris- 
tianity’s challenge’ as a casting of the gauntlet to Christian 





The 


England to see whether those who call themselves after 


Christ are sluggards, cravens or valiant followers in his 
train. 
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Smalley’s ‘‘ London Letters” * 


THE WELL-KNOWN and, we may fairly say, eminent cor- 
respondent of the New York Zyribune has collected and as- 
sorted in these well-printed volumes those letters and por- 
tions of letters which he deems the choicest among his many 
communications to his journal. His skill as a literary ca- 
terer for a large circle of readers has not deserted him in 
making and arranging this selection. Aware how dearly 
our human nature delights in gossip about notable charac- 
ters, he begins enticingly with ‘ Personalities,’ and fills nearly 
the whole of his first volume with notices of eminent per- 
sonages whom he has met—commencing his list with Prince 
Bismarck and Count Herbert Bismarck, the German Em 
peror, Léon Gambetta, Louis Blanc, Lord Beaconsfield, and 
others of similarly varied distinction—and ending with 
Browning, Lord Lytton, Renan, Gustave Doré, Carlo Pelle- 
gtini the caricaturist, and Mr. Watts the painter. These 
sketches, over forty in number, are sometimes brief and 
slight, but more often carefully outlined, and full of inter- 
esting touches, About a hundred pages are devoted to two 
of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Midlothian Campaigns,’ and to a discus- 
sion of his politics. ‘Notes on Social Life,’ including an 
elaborate description of the ways of London society,—in 
which the writer seems to find a special charm,—sketches of 
* English Talk and Talkers,’ and ‘ The American Girl in Eng- 
land,’ are followed by ‘ Notes on Parliament,’ and descrip- 
tions of various ‘ Pageants’ (a ‘ Royal Review,’ the Queen’s 
Jubilee, the opening of the ‘People’s Palace,’ etc.) which 
the author has witnessed ; and the whole concludes with 
miscellaneous sketches, all more or less entertaining. 

Many of these letters attracted attention when they first 
‘appeared, and were extensively copied in the newspapers, 
But all who have read them once will be glad to find them 
again in this collection, accompanied by others not less 
zeadable. It is hardly necessary to say that the style, for 
articles of this description, is particularly good, and that 
the volumes well deserve, as they will doubtless have, a wide 
circulation. 

It would be a pleasure to be able to stop here. 
thor, it must be admitted, has shown a certain deference to 
the feelings of his American readers by excluding from his 
‘volumes many of his recent letters, which were evidently 
written for the meridian of London and have given great 
.and just offence on this side. But he has, unfortunately 
—perhaps for the needful propitiation of his London ‘friends, 
—left just enough to remind us that he has, of late years, 
ceased to be an American Liberal, and has become an English 
‘Tory of the most unpleasant type. An English Tory, so 
born and bred, is often a most respectable, if seldom, to a 
foreigner, a very agreeable character. But an English ren- 
egade Liberal, who has become a Tory for the sake of se- 
curing or retaining a position in aristocratic society, is not 
at all an admirable figure. And when the renegade Liberal 
is an American, who joins with the ‘good society’ of Lon- 
don in hooting and pelting his former friends (except, it 
should be said, a few wealthy and hospitable nobles, who 
happen to have fine mansions in London and charming 
country-seats), simply because they are endeavoring to in- 
troduce into British legislation the American system of 
local self government, his action deserves some severer 
characterization. A comparison of the attitude of almost 
idolatrous admiration with which the author was accustomed 
to bow down to Mr. Gladstone before he introduced his 
Home Rule bill, and while he had the ‘ great Whig dukes’ 
and the other ‘nobility and gentry ’ of that party on his side, 
with the contemptuous posture which is assumed in this 
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work, after Whig and Tory nobility alike, together with all 
their social parasites, had combined to reject and ‘ boycott’ 
the illustrious statesman and his adherents, presents a pict- 
ure which is specially humiliating to one figure in the hoot- 
ing crowd. Mr. Smalley must be plainly told that, however 
exquisite may be the delights of London society, the dread of 
exclusion from that paradise will not excuse him, as an 
American man-of-letters, for his readiness to degrade in 
this manner, so far as his position and capacity will allow, 
alike his country and his profession. 





“The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy” * 

No ONE CAN READ this book without feeling that while it 
lacks the ease and briiliancy of Symonds’s work upon the 
same period it is in many respects greatly superior. Erudi- 
tion, exactness and wealth of detail appear upon every 
page, nor is it written without great literary skill. The gen- 
eral impression which it conveys to the reader is that he may 
rely implicitly upon the writer’s scope of knowledge and 
poise of judgment. There are no brilliant flights of rhet- 
oric nor much of magnificent description, but the fruits of 
laborious research and painstaking accuracy are conveyed 
Where so 
much is admirable it is difficult to choose, but the chapters 
devcted to the development of the individual in Italy are to 
us the most striking and original. 

It should always be remembered, though it is often for- 
gotten, that Italy was Italy as well in the time of the Renais- 
sance as in the times of Augustus or of Theodoric, nor 
should it be overlooked that, conquered, harassed and 
devastated by the Northern races, the Italians were strong 
enough to assimilate the barbarians to their own culture. 
That fascination, that almost mystical awe and reverence 
for the very name of Rome and Roman which even yet has 
not vanished from the earth, acted with irresistible potency 
upon the races which, first conquering, then made their 
home upon the soil of Italy. Not only were they awed and 
impressed even in the Lombard days by the Capitol and the 
Forum, but their rude and uncultivated natures bowed per- 
haps unwillingly yet with unavoidable certainty before the 
superior civilization of those whom they had conquered in 
battle. The fusion of blood, the intermingling of the Italian 
with the Teutonic strain intensified the tendency. The 
Teuton brought of his strength and vigor, the Italian added 
grace and intelligence. The intellectual man who in time 
resulted was perhaps more like the Greek than the Italian in 
the versatility of his nature,—but he was almost entirely 
segregated from Teutonic affiliations. 

A striking parallel has frequently been drawn—and nota- 
bly by Dr. Freeman—between the Greek cities in the times 
of the despots and the Italian cities under their tyrants, and 
the comparison might well be extended to the intellectual 
development and the intellectual peculiarities of the Greeks 
and Italians under these like conditions. In each case the 
despotism was generally succeeded by democratic forms, and 
in each case the development of the individual was fostered 
by the political evolution. Perikles said the duty of Athens 
was to permit and to assist every citizen to attain to his full- 
est possible development, and, if no Perikles was to be found 
from the Arno to the Tiber, his spirit lived among the citi- 
zens of the Italian towns, and became, not the prophetic 
utterance of one far-seeing man, but the wisdom of the multi- 
tude. Knowing themselves to be sons of the line of Romu- 
lus and Augustus,the Italians of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries emulated the greatness of their fathers; they fell 
down in reverence before the ancient monuments of the 
cities, they felt themselves consumed by a devouring fire of 
ambition to equal—nay more—to outdo the famous men of 
the past, they felt the same thrill of pride in their intellectual 
force which the military power of Rome had inspired in 
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their progenitors. Intelligence was worshipped, the houses of 
gifted men became shrines, and on the Capitol Petrarch was 
crowned by the Roman Senator. This was the true new 
birth, soon passing into a revival of learning, and then to 
the studied imitation of prototypes. When the fire of orig- 
inality had burned low the vigor of the Renaissance was gone, 
like the ripple from a pebble thrown into a lake the impulse 
grew fainter and fainter, and at length died away on the 
fatal shores of the counter-Reformation. This transla- 
tion is from the third edition of the original, and is contained 
in one handsome volume of five hundred pages. 





Knight’s ‘‘Essays in Philosophy ” * 

THIs 1s A small volume of slight, popular essays on 
‘ Eclecticism,’ ‘ Immortality,’ ‘ Ethical Philosophy ’ and ‘ The 
Infinite,’ and similar topics, such as one might naturally ex- 
pect from a professor of moral philosophy in a Scotch Uni- 
versity at the present day. They are clear and concise, so 
far as they go, and often suggestive, but not always perfectly 
logical, not free from unjustified assumptions, and far from 
exhaustive. In such short essays the complete discussion of 
any of these vast subjects is impossible, and it is equally 
impossible to indicate their inadequacy and possible error 
in a short notice. 

Briefly, one may say that Prof. Knight with admirable 
fairness sustains the cause of philosophical eclecticism,— 
that in every system there is an ineradicable seed of positive 
truth which is necessarily incomplete as now one phase of 
truth and now another is overemphasized. In these essays 
overemphasis seems to be laid on ‘ Idealism,’ which is not 
clearly defined but which is shown by the author’s tendency 
to believe i in absolute standards of ethics and beauty, and 
to ask ‘Why?’ after evolution explains how consciousness 
has originated, and the moral sense. ‘The phenomena of 
simple succession,’ to his mind, ‘do not explain a single oc- 
currence; and the fact that a progress is seen from inferior 
forms to superior types in Nature does not explain the cause 
of the rise, or assign a reason for the advance.’ From one 
point of view this criticism is just, but only of a system of 
pure phenomenalism from which Spencer in his ‘ First 
Principles’ does not logically escape: it does not apply to 
the Spencerian philosophy when modified by the implica- 
tions of Spencer’s most recent essays on ‘Organic Evolu- 
tion ’ and by the realistic ‘mind stuff’ theory of Clifford. 
Prof. Knight’s difficulties, moreover—so far as they spring 
from a Platonic temperament,—do not affect the younger 
generation who with Lewes see that the only meaning of the 
word ‘ Explanation’ is a statement of the factors and the 
order of their combinat:on. 

In ‘ Personality and the Infinite’ most valuable is the de- 
finition of personality as essentially character, and the sug- 
gestion that, as ‘character is not limited by the special acts 
in which it is revealed,’ the conception of a personality 
transcending any finite limitation is not wholly unphilosoph- 
ical. The conclusion of the discussion of ‘Immortality’ is 
vague and hardly affirmative, and is closely connected with 
the essay on ‘Metempsychosis.’ This last is the most im- 
portant of all, and the alternatives of ‘transmigration’ are 
cogently presented :— Either all life is extinguished and 
resolved, through an absorption and reassimilation of the 
vital principle everywhere: or a perpetual miracle goes on, 
in the incessant and rapid increase in the amount of spir- 
itual existence within the universe; and while human life 
survives, the intelligence and affection of the lower animals 
perish everlastingly.’ 

That such essays as this, and such books as ‘Lux Mundi,’ 
should be the work of men who accept without qualification 
the doctrine of evolution is a striking proof of the triumph 
of that doctrine. As Hegel would say, the principles with 
which at first it had to conflict are now taken up into itself 
and purified and changed by the higher element; the eter- 
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nal discussion of ‘ immortality’ and * ethical sanction,’ which 
till recently fell partly outside the pale of the evolution 
philosophy, and distracted interest from it, is now continued 
by the different sects of the same school. 





The Poems of Emily Dickinson* - 


HERE Is A VOLUME of striking and original poems by a 
writer who, during the fifty years of her life, wrote much and 
published almost nothing. The name of Emily Dickinson 
is a new name in our literature, but whoever reads the 
striking verses in this book which her two friends, Mabel 
Loomis Todd and Col. T. W. Higginson, have edited, will 
agree that its place is established and sure to remain, asso- 
ciated with a collection of poems whose main quality, as is 
pointed out in an admirable preface, is an extraordinary 
grasp and insight. So clearly are the characteristics of 
these verses defined and so exactly does our opinion of 
them agree with the writer’s, that we are almost tempted to 
quote him literally; but there are some features which he 
has left for others to describe—namely, the similarjty be- 
tween these poems and some of Emerson’s (a similarity 
both of thought and manner of expression), and, in the 
poems of love, the absence of much that is essential to poems 
of this kind—sensuousness and symmetry and melody. It 
is in the other poems that the rare genius of Miss Dickinson 
is best seen—in those of Life, Nature, Time and Eternity. 
Here, for instance, is an example chosen from the verses on 
Life, which will show, too, what we call the Emersonian in- 
fluence. The poem appeared first in ‘A Masque of Poets,’ ; 
published at the request of the author’s friend ‘H.H.,’ who 
had often urged her to print a volume. It is called ‘ Suc- 
cess. ' ; 

Success is counted sweetest 
By those who ne'er succeed. 
To comprehend a nectar 
Requires sorest need. 


Not one of all the purple host 
Who took the flag to-day 
Can tell the definition, 

So clear, of victory, 


As he, defeated, dying, 

On whose forbidden ear 

The distant strains of triumph 
Break, agonized and clear. 


We venture to give some of the things which have mos: 
impressed us. Many of the poems are untitled, but the first 
of the following is called ‘ The Secret ’:— 


Some things that fly there be,— 
Birds, hours, the bumble-bee : 
Of these no elegy. 


Some things that stay there be,— 
Grief, hills, eternity : 
Not this behooveth me. 


There are, that resting, rise. 
Can I expound the skies ? 
How still the riddle lies! 


It is of Nature that the poet writes best. Of the thirty-— 
one poems under this heading, it is hard to find favorites, 
they are all so fine. We select the two following:— 

New feet within my garden go, 
New fingers stir the sod ; 

A troubadour upon the elm 
Betrays the solitude. 


New children play upon the green, 
New weary sleep below ; 

And still the pensive spring returns, 
And still the punctual snow ! 

Like trains of cars on tracks of plush 
I hear the level bee: 

A jar across the flowers goes, 
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Their velvet masonry 

Withstands until the sweet assault 
Their chivalry consumes, 

While he, victorious, tilts away 

To vanquish other blooms. 

* * * 


His labor is a chant, 
His idleness a tune; 
Oh, for a bee’s experience 
Of clovers and of noon! 
We must make room for this one of the poems on Life and 
Eternity :— 
If I shouldn’t be alive 
When the robins come, 
Give the one in red cravat 
A memorial crumb. 


If I couldn't thank you, 
Being just asleep, 
You will know I’m trying 
With my granite lip! 
Miss Dickinson’s poems, though rough and rugged, are 
surprisingly individual and genuinely inspired. 





Holiday Publications 
Gibson’s ‘‘Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine” 

Mr. W. HAMILTON GIBSON is well and pleasantly known as 
our foremost delineator of wild-flowers and wild things generally. 
His ‘Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine’ will add to his enviable 
reputation. The initial essay especially, ‘A Midnight Ramble,’ 
opens up quite a new field of minute observation. It is true that 
most field naturalists have been attracted by wild night life, but, 
some ornithologists excepted, only in a general way. It has re- 
mained for Mr. Gibson to make a close study of the “oe habits of 
our wild-flowers; and armed with lantern (and camera?) he shows 
us the curious sleeping habits of the clovers, some of whom 
seem to use their own stalks as a post and go to bed stand- 
ing, while the leaves of the lupine hang up by the heels and 
look like the ‘ doves’ of the columbine flower. The night-wakers 
are not forgotten, the evening primrose and the honeysuckle and 
their hawk-moth visitors, nor the ‘impatiens’ which decks itself 
with dew in a way that might offer a pretty suggestion to a jew- 
eler. Another article shows us commoner night sights, fire-flies, 
the horned owl, and the bittern. In ‘Bird Notes’ we are shown 
‘ Phoebe’ by her waterfall, the ‘brownthrasher ’ near the fence, the 
bobolink in the meadow, the partridge on her stump. ‘ Bird Cra- 
dles’ are what Mr. Gibson calls those nests which are built on 
rocking branches, whether pendulous, like the vireo’s from its ma- 

le twig, or bracketed, like the humming-bird’s in a stalk of sweet- 
ern. ‘ Prehistoric Botanists’ is a somewhat learned article on the 
old-time dealings of insects with flowers, and ‘ The Wild Garden’ 
is a plea for a sort of gardening which everybody who owns a small 
lot of land may pursue with ease and with much advantage. The 
beauty of these drawings, whether reproduced by wood-engraving 
or by aera process, is extreme; and if the author-artist is 
occasionally a little ‘ flowery’ in his descriptions, it may surely be 
pardoned him. The book is in all respects one of the handsomest 
of the season. ($3.50. Harper & Bros.) | 





The Empress Josephine’s Rival. 

THE sTorY of the life of Queen Désirée is in the highest degree 
romantic. Born in 1781, the daughter of a rich merchant of Mar- 
seilles, she was betrothed in her early girlhood to no less a person- 
age than Napoleon Bonaparte. After Napoleon fell under the in- 
fluence of Josephine, the engagement was broken off and the young 
gil felt the desertion of her lover very acutely. Some touching 
etters which she wrote him at that time are contained in this volume. 
Destiny afterwards brought the two into relations of amicable 
friendship; but, woman-like, Désirée, whether when Princess of 
Pontecorvo or Queen of Sweden, could never forgive her rival Jose- 
phine, nor did she hesitate to speak of her with that acrimony 
which jealousy knows so well how to employ. ‘For a man of 
— like Napoleon,’ said she, even sixty years after, ‘to allow 

imself to be overcome by an old coquette of notoriously doubtful 
reputation, he must have had no knowledge of women.’ The hand 
of this fascinating girl was sought by many men of position after 
her breach with Napoleon; but Bernadotte was the fortunate 


suitor. | They resided in Paris, but the dislike which Mme. Berna- 
dotte cherished for the Empress limited her appearance at Court 


t© the official ceremonies. When the Swedes had chosen her hus- 
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band to succeed Charles XIII., she felt rather bored than elated ; 
she was, indeed, ignorant of the place of her future kingdom upon 
the map of Europe. ‘I thought,’ said she, ‘ that it was like Ponte- 
corvo—a place of which we were to assume the title.’ She visited 
her. future realm soon after her husband's elevation to the title of 
Prince Royal, but soon returned to Paris, where in her mansion in 
the Rue St. Anjou she surrounded herself with a brilliant circle of 
relatives and friends. After the succession of Bernadotte to the 
throne in 1818 she remained in Paris for five years, for she could 
not endure the thought of exchanging her life and her friends there 
for even the honors of royalty in Stockholm. One would suppose 
that a crown, a husband aad a son might haveafforded compensa- 
tion ; but she seemed indifferent to them all. After ten years’ sepa- 
ration from her son Prince Oscar, who had grown in that time 
from a child to a man, she met him at Aix. The mother’s heart 
seemed then to awaken, and shortly after, upon his betrothal to 
the Princess Josephine, the daughter of Eugéne Beauharnais, she 
accompanied the young pair to Sweden. She never returned to 
Paris, but she was never reconciled to the dulness of that northern 
Court, and the last thirty years of her life were passed in dreary 
retrospection. The book is charming ; but the conclusion is inev- 
itable that Queen Désirée was of a negative character—unless her 
own pleasures were involved. Self-indulgence was dearer to her 
than ambition or duty. Her biography, by Baron Hochschild, is 
translated by Mrs. M. Carey, and published in handsome holiday 
form. ($1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





“Vanity Fair,” “Hypatia” and “ John Halifax.” 

A LIBRARY EDITION of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ which should be cheap 
since it is cheaply made, contains Thackeray’s funny attempts 
at illustration fairly well reproduced. From a material point of 
view the book is, for its price, very good. The paper is white 
and not very thin, the type is good, the printing clean, the dark 
cloth cover is stamped with silver and gold, and the volume re- 
mains open if it is open when you lay it down. But the stitching 
has been ‘ scamped, the binding is weak and there are other indi- 
cations that the idea of bookmaking entertained by the publishers 
is that a rather high standard should be set, but should be departed 
from as widely as need be in order to save time and labor. It is 
needless to say that.a really good book cannot be made in this way ; 
but the present edition will probably last as long as other cheap 
editions, and it is certainly pleasanter to look at than most of them. 
Kingsley’s ‘ Hypatia,’ published in the same manner, has the 
advantage of larger type and the disadvantage of careless modern 
illustrations. Mrs. Craik’s ‘John Halifax’ also enjoys a good, 
large type, and the illustrations, from modern India-ink draw- 
ings, are effective and well printed. ($2.50 each. John W. Lovell 

0.) 





Minor Notices of Holiday Publications 

‘ENGLISH POEMS,’ mostly of country life, by Cowper, Words- 
worth, Rogers, and other poets of the beginning of the century, 
are acceptably illustrated with etchings by M. M. Taylor. Of these 
the prettiest seem to us to be ‘ The Rural Walk,’ the snow scene 
illustrating some lines from Burns, and the winter scene with a 
sonnet from Barton. These, especially the last two, show a re- 
spectable command of technique and display a degree of senti- 
ment whibh does not always accompany it. ($2.50. J. B. 
Lippincott Co.——-PROF. DRUMMOND'’S deservedly popular little 
sermon on ‘The Greatest Thing in the World,’ delivered to the 
students at Northfield, Mass., has won an amazing success. It has 
gone into many languages and editions, and now comes to us in a 
garb as fair as a king’s daughter, rich with splendor of gold, white 
and crimson. All glorious within, also, is this fair volume, printed 
on wide-margined paper white as ivory and as smooth to the touch. 
Several of the introductory pages are made especially attractive by 
the cunning of the printer and engraver. As all who know the 
writings of Paul of Tarsus and of his interpreter Prof. Drummond 
will remember, ‘ the greatest of these is love,’ and ‘ the spectrum of 
love has nine ingredients—patience, kindness, generosity, humility, 
courtesy, unselfishness, good-temper, guilelessness and sincerity.’ 
($1. James Pott & Co.) 


‘How JOHN NORTON THE TRAPPER Kept his Christmas’ was 
in preaching a sermon in dialect to his dogs, in aerirbieey | his 
next-door py eee! Wild Bill, who, for a wonder, happens to be as 
sober ‘as a Moravian preacher at a funeral,’ in making up a won- 
derful Christmas = and shooting a fine deer, and, with Wild 
Bill's help, conveying both venison and hamper over the snow to a 
destitute widow at a distance. A very well filled Christmas, one 
will say ; and we only hope that all peers do likewise. A num- 
ber of full-page illustrations show us Wild Bill's cabin, John Norton 
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with his rifle, the dinner at the widow's, and other incidents. ($1.50. 
DeWolfe, Fiske & Co.) ——-WHILE THE ORDINARY routes and 
places of interest in Europe are every year more crowded with sight- 
seers, Greece still remains in comparative seclusion. ‘Greek Pictures 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil ’ wed paermqeae theme at the same time 
attractive from its associations and unhackneyed. As Prof. Mahaffy 
is at his best in the discursive style suitable for books of travel, this 
volume is among the most entertaining of its kind. The author's 
acquaintance with the ancient Greek life and his interest in the his- 
tory of medieval and modern Greece are revealed on almost evéry 
page. by remarks full of suggestiveness to the reader whether of 
classical or modern tastes. Among the illustrations, which are 
numerous and generally excellent, those who have travelled in 
Greece will miss some favorite views, as that from the Acropolis of 
Athens over the A.gean toward Corinth, and the different aspects 
of Mt. Olympus. The choice of illustrative matter, however, is 
limited by the fact that artists have as yet given little attention to 


the beautiful natural scenery of Greece, ($3.20. Fleming H. 
Revell.) 


Books for the Young 
A Little Giant and His Talking Raven 
MR. INGERSOLL LOCK woop—that ‘veracious chronicler of the 
travels and adventures of Baron Trump and his dog Bulger, where- 
with he so surprised and amused the boys and girls last year—is 
on hand again, just in time for Christmas, with another amazing 
story, equally full of remarkable exploits and thrilling situations. 
This is a faithful record, in autobiographical fashion, of the ‘ Won- 
derful Deeds and Doings of Little Giant Boab and His Talking Raven 
Tabib.’ ‘Boab’ is short for Boabdil de Clavigero, and the appella- 
tive ‘ Little Giant ’ but faintly indicates the prodigies of strength 
and valor performed by this marvellous child. In an elaborately 
erudite introduction, bristling with indisputable citations in black- 
letter from sixteenth century travellers, our clever author seeks to 
dispel any possible doubt as to the real existence of his hero. In- 
genious Mr. Lockwood! don’t you know that the day is past when 
we youngsters used to query ‘Is ittrue?’ Few will concern them- 
selves, as they follow with breathless eagerness the career of this 
= boy, to discover the dividing line between fact and 
ancy. There seems to be no limit to the author’s imagination, 
and Boab is brought bravely out of one combination of perils only 
to be involved in another still more alarming. Nothing is impos- 
sible to his strong arm and quick wit, and whether shouldering a 
massive castle-door, or tripping up El Gran Capitan and pinnin 
him to the floor with a two-ton statue, or vanquishing the frightfu 
man-bat, or getting ahead of the wall of living stones, or driving 
the cardinal, through night and tempest, over the mountains to 
Malaga, he is in all the same plucky, invincible, good-natured little 
fellow—with whom every year will be loth to part. Fun, novelty, 
Satire, pathos—these are a few of the elements that make this a 
most attractive book for the young. ($2. Lee & Shepard.) 


“ Chivalry” 

LEON GAUTIER’S ‘ Chivalry,’ translated- by Henry Frith, makes 
a handsome volume of 500 pages, and is one of ths most complete 
as well as most entertaining discussions of this prolific subject that 
have yet appeared. The author defines chivalry as the Christian 
form of the military profession, the knight being a Christian soldier. 
The Church could not suppress wars, indeed found it necessary to 
utilize them, and therefore Christianized the soldier. The ten com- 
mandments of the code, as here formulated, enjoin belief in, and 
defence of, the Church, respect and aid to the weak, patriotism, 
bravery, obedience, truthfulness, generosity, and championship of 
the right and the . Comment upon these fills the first three 
chapters. The chief part of the book is taken up with a detailed 
account of the life of the knight from infancy to the closing scene. 
His youthful sports, his education, his military training, his 
espousals and marriage, his domestic arrangements, all are set 
forth minutely.- Here are descriptions of falconry, of castles, of 
weddings, of dinners, of games, of tournaments,—nothing seems 
omitted from the picture. Interspersed are stories from the old 
chroniclers and poets illustrative of the various scenes and periods. 
The common idea that a knight was a gay and gallant rover, with 
a special fondness for woman, finds little to countenance it in M. 
Guutier’s volume. ($2.50. Geo. Routledge & Sons.) 


More Books by Mr. Henty 








THE STRUGGLE of the British settlers of New Zealand against - 


the Maoris is one that has many points of likeness to the 
wresting of our own national area from the red men. Mr. G. A. 
Henty, the voluminous English writer for boys who fills much the 
place which Sylvanus Cobb filled a generation ago, has depicted 
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this struggle in a narrative which eo Se the boys will vote ‘ thril- 
ling.’ hero of the story is frid Renshaw, a lad in the 
family that has come to make a home in the Southern ocean. 


Mr. Atherton, a burly botanist and naturalist, is the second figure 
of interest, and being a Hercules in strength, does the part of a 
Samson in piling up dead Maoris. Not all the story, however, con- 
sists of battles with the tattooed natives and attacks on , or 
aboriginal strongholds. We have glimpses of scenery and strange 
customs, and portraiture of savage character. Those Americans 
who studied the New Zealand collection of tools, weapons and 
curiosities at the Centennial, will find here lively commentary and 
illustration with which to refresh their memory. After the many 
oe adventures and vicissitudes proper to such a story, the 
family settle down prosperously in one of the fertile glades of the 
island. We wonder whether over-populated Britain does not owe 
Mr. Henty much the same sentimental debt as that which, in the 
case of Dibdin, the naval song-writer, was manifested in pounds, 
shillings and pence. Certain it is that he feeds well that thirst for 
adventure which sends the younger sons of English families to seek 
their fortune in all the earth, and thus does his part as an unpro- 
fessional agent of colonization. ‘By ENGLAND’s AID; or, The 
Freeing of the Netherlands: 1583—1604,’ is another of Mr. Hen- 
ty’s books. Having crammed himself with Motley and Markham, 
he is ready forthwith to tell something of the struggle of brave 
little Holland against Spain, then a giant among the nations. In 
this narrative it is England which does most of the work of win- 
ning liberty for the semi-submerged country. While the scene of 
the story is laid in the Netherlands, the main part deals with Eng- 
lishmen and Spaniards on land and water. Two, who are pages 
in the train of Sir Francis Vere, B° to Holland and see something 
of war in siege and battle, one of the young Vickars finally getting 
on board (most unwillingly) of a Spanish warship. Escaping from 
Spain he falls into the clutches of the Mediterranean Barbary 
—. but by the aid of arich Spanish trader regains his own 
and. This volume contains less of a good story for boys than a 
pleasant compend of history. It is mostly serious narrative con- 
densed from standard authors. It follows as a sort of sequel 
Henty’s ‘ By Pike and Dyke.’ ($1.50 each. Scribner & Welford.) 





Oliver Optic’s ‘“‘On the Blockade” 

OLIVER OPTIC, the story-teller, whose yarns we used to have 
spun for us, in days gone by, long before the grey began to straggle 
in, one hair at a time, above our ears, is still living. After writing 
over a dozen series of stories, he seems as vivacious as ever, and in 
the Blue and Gray Series has written, as the third instalment, a 
naval story of the late War, which he calls ‘On the Blockade.’ 
The events are located in the midst of the most stirring scenes on 
the Southern coast, where the Federal Navy contributed its full 
share of successful effort towards the grand consummation. Mr. 
W. T. Adams—as. Oliver Optic calls himself elsewhere than on 
title-pages—with the allowable license of a fiction-writer ye full 
tribute to the valor of the tars in gray who fought under the cross- 
bars of stars, as well as to the blue-jackets of Uncle Sam. His 
hero Christy Passford figures here as in the previous books, and is 
a wonderful mixture of the elements which make up a noble man. 
The Yankee characters are true to life, and the naval incidents and 
details are apparently correct enough to satisfy a genuine old salt. 
The story ends gloriously in the capture of a Confederate priva- 
teer, after Capt. Passford, by a lucky shot of his long gun, has dis- 
mounted the Pedee’s chief piece of artillery. The promotion of 
the young officer, and the happiness of his proud mother, are 
among the consequences of this deed. We fear our boyhood’s 
love for the author prevents us from seeing any fault in his story, 
notwithstanding that somehow our appetite for this sort of litera- 
ture is not so ravenous as it once was. ($1.50. Lee & Shepard.) 





“The Lion City of Africa” 
Mr. WILLIS BoyD ALLEN has won his way to popularity with 

the boys by his ability to treat themes of war and travel in such a 
way that his young readers are held from title-page to Finds. In 
‘ The Lion City of Africa’ he takes us out of America into Stan- 
ley’s continent, and reveals its Boece g he wonders. The narra- 
tive professes to be the story of David Livingstone Scott and his 
friend Ned Hastings, who make a journey up from Zanzibar and 
across equatorial Africa, especially to the mighty city in ruins and 
inhabited only by lions, which was once the centre of an es 
civilization. To the critic’s eye, indeed, the fabric of this weaver o 
phantasies, and even of adventures within the limit of possibilities, 
appears as gorgeous as a new rag-carpet seemed in childhood’s 
happy hour. The colors and amazing variety, even almost to in- 
congruousness, are astonishing. Out of strips and bob-tails “os 
off here and there from Rider Haggard, Dr. Livingstone, . 
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Drummond, Dr. Schweinfurth, Du Chaillu, Stevens, Stanley, and 
others, a story has been produced which might be called the book 
of African wonders. It opens with a spirited description of a New 
England boy’s life, near the sea, and the episode of his going to 
Boston to hear Du Chaillu lecture on his adventures in Gaboon 
and Ashantee. We have a student’s experiences at Harvard Col- 
lege, and then the story carries us to Zanzibar and into the African 
jungles, to adventures with lions and gorillas, and into the country 
of the dwarfs. One of the young men is taken prisoner, and our 
sympathies are moved as we read that he is to be carried to the 
‘lion city’ to be made food for one of the king of beasts which 
populate the mystic ruins. A rifle-ball fired by an alert friend at 
a most seasonable moment saves the victim, though the men who 
bore him to the place are devoured. We then descend into an an- 
cient subterranean bath and discover Hebrew inscriptions and en- 
joy archeology. Anon, various adventures in the elephant pit, in 
the cataracts of mighty rivers and among cannibals entertain us. 
Then we go up among the snows of Ruwenzori, which Mr. Allen’s 
heroes discover ahead of Stanley, and live in the clouds. The 
‘editor’ makes appropriate conclusion, telling us of the manuscript 
or notebook (written partly with lead-pencil, and partly with the 
lead of a bullet), which, being edited, has made his book on the 
‘lion city.’ Then follows a chapter, in appendix, on Stanley's 
achievements in Africa, and notes of information about the recent 
books in the library of African travel and exploration. There are 
thirty-eight illustrations, and the cover is gorgeously stamped in 
gold. Possibly the lions of the text are more real than the lions of 
the pictures. If one will compare the lion’s face of Rosa Bonheur 
on page 179 (or of ‘ The Sacred Lion of Lhiamba,’ as it is under- 
written) with that on page 199, and the other on page 259, he will 
have food for both reflection and amusement. The book makes 
good reading, and the author has in most instances wisely kept 
within the line of fact. ($2.25. D. Lothrop Co.) 





‘*English Fairy-Tales” Retold 

THERE MAY BE some question as to whether Mr. Joseph Jacobs 
has improved the ‘English Fairy-Tales’ which he has rewritten, 
by porn ee J to tell them in such language ‘as a good old nurse 
will speak when she tells fairy-tales,’ But there is no doubt that, 
conjointly with Mr. John D. Batten, who has illustrated it, he has 
made a delightful book for children of all ages. His provincialisms 
and colloquialisms, though they occur rather too often, are seldom 
very puzzling, and the new tales and new versions of better 
known ones, are well worth having, with or without the ‘ says shes’ 
and ‘says hes’ with which he has adorned them. For learned 
people who look on fairy-tales as materials for science, there is a 
quantity of instructive notes at the end of the volume; but ‘Tom- 
tit-tot,’ ‘The Three Bears,’ ‘ Jack the Giant- Killer,’ ‘ Kate Cracker- 
nuts,’ and ‘ The Well of the World’s End’ can well dispense with 
notes and references. The long note to ‘Childe Rowland’ is, 
however, more than usually interesting. The drawings are re- 
markably good specimens of the work in line and tint so popular 
in England. Some of the tales, it should be said, are Scotch. 


Many of them have Celtic and Continental variants. (G. P. Put- 
nam’'s Sons.) 





“Zigzag Journeys in the Great Northwest ” 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH has now nearly covered the ‘ uni- 
verse’ (as the French say) with his pleasant cobweb of zigzag 
wanderings, this being the twelfth volume of his entertaining 
series. For a busy editor (Mr. Butterworth is one of the associate 
editors of The Youth's Companion) this is doing a great deal. 
The idea of these ‘ wanderings '’—combining travei-sketches with 
misery | and story-telling—was suggested to the author by a pop- 
ular French book, in which a schoolmaster took a class of boys on 
a journey with a view of giving them a kind of kindergarten ob- 
ject-lesson in history. The idea, however, was no new one, for it 
_was thus that Fénelon instructed his august pupil in ancient his- 
tory ~— the medium of ‘Télémaque,’ and Bekker wrote his 
romance of Charicles, while Prof. Church and innumerable others 
adapted the idea long ago to their theories of giving instruction 
combined with amusement about medieval and classical themes. 
Mr. Butterworth’s idea is mainly a popularization of this in Ameri- 
can form, and shares with Col. Knox’s Boy Travellers Series the 
honor of fascinating American youth more than any other series, 
even those old favorites the Rollo books. Europe, the classic 
lands, the Orient and Occident, Scandinavia and Acadia, the Le- 
vant and the sunny South, India and the Antipodes, and the 
British Isles, have filled the previous volumes with their stores of 
prose More legend, illustrated with a wealth of pictures that must 
captivate the little ones. The present volume takes in the Cana- 
dian Pacific, stories and poems of Canadian voyageurs, travel in 
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the Selkirks and Cascades, rambles in the American Switzerland, 

and hunting on the plains. Mr. Butterworth’s printed kindergarten 

has a happy faculty of interesting an audience by its treasures of : 
adventure, its thrilling descriptions, and its easy and agreeable flow 

of spirits. His legends are chosen with a view to picturesque 

effects, and the illustrations abound in information about the ar- 
chitecture, landscape, flora and fauna of the Northwest. Children 

need be no longer ignorant of this or other lands when so kindly 

a teacher is ever at hand to guide them through the wilderness. 
($2.25. Estes & Lauriat.) 





“Through Thick and Thin” 

SO DIFFERENT are the conditions and surroundings of American 
and of English school-life, that it is doubtful whether L. H. Fran- 
cis’s ‘Through Thick and Thin; or, School-Days at St. Egbert’s’ 
will be fully appreciated on this side the water. It scarcely justi- 
fies the claim made for it of being ‘one of the brightest books of 
the year.” The author is evidently not overburdened with origi- 
nality, for he has filled his pages with the stock incidents that have 
done duty for the last fifty years. Or are all the educational insti- 
tutions on the island so precisely alike that it is impossible for a 
story-maker to imagine an occasional bit of novelty, either in char- 
acters or events? The bully, the sneak, the lame boy, so judicious, 
the friends, alienated by misconceptions and enemies, the fights, 
the scenes in the dormitory and on the playground, the everlasting 
cricket-match, the stolen money—all are so familiar; and if here 
isn’t the same old bull, and the farmer with his whip, and the boys 
in the tree! Who does not recognize them all, at a glance? The 
story deals almost entirely with disagreeables, touches not at all 
upon the real work of the boys at St. Egbert’s, and is commendably 
chiefly in its presentation of the lad who gives title to the book be 
sticking to his fickle friend ‘Through Thick and Thin.’ ($1.25. 
Estes & Lauriat.) 





“ Dollikins and the Miser” 

MISERS ARE usually pictured ‘as the most unlovely, and unlov- 
able, of mortals, and it is not at all likely, nor is it intimated, that 
Dollikins had any especial affection for old Perkins when she took 
him for her ‘mission.’ Perhaps she merely had some curiosity to 
see what she could do with so hopeless a case. Or possibly she 
perceived an opportunity thus to work off a little of her super- 
abundant energy. At any rate, she set vigorously about her chosen 
task. She swept, and she dusted, and she tidied up the dreary 
room, and hung a picture or two and some curtains, and brought 
wood, and now and then arranged a dainty meal, and persevering 
in these and various other devices, not without many a set-back, 
she finally succeeded in bringing the rheumatic old money-hoarder 
to a better mind. One sufficient evidence of his conversion was 
that he at last consented to have the house painted. But why 
undertake to outline all the trials and triumphs of this sprightly 
little maiden, when Miss Frances has written them down so 
charmingly in her pretty story of ‘ Dollikins and the Miser’? In 
every way this volume is among the most pleasing of the host of 
Christmas-comers, and brings with it a bright and cheery influence 
quite in keeping with the season of good-will. ($1.50. D. Loth- 
rop Co.) 





‘‘Battle-Fields and Camp-Fires ” 


BROAD- BANDED with gold and crimson, like the breast-sash of the 
officer of the day in the camps in which the war-boys used to sing 
and sleep, drill and sweep, and fuirbish their accoutrements, comes 
to our table, a book on the ‘Battle-Fields and Camp-Fires’ of 
1861-63. Willis J. Abbot is the author; and his purpose is to give 
us in graphic detail a narrative of the principal military operations 
of the Civil War, from the removal of McClellan to the accession 
of Grant. Nothing new to the historian seems to be added, but to 
the generation grown up since Sumter was fired upon, the story 
as it is here presented with art and grace, will be intensely inter- 
esting. Mr. Abbot shows us the Confederacy at the zenith of its 
power, with Lee in Pennsylvania and Bragg in Kentucky. It is 
not to the petty and indecisive events, but to the great lines of con- 
centrated power and decisive issue, that he devotes his chief ener- 
gies. The illustrations by Mr. W. C. Jackson form a notable feature 
of the work, many of them being full-page drawings and very sug- 
gestive as well as realistic. Five good maps, inserted in their 
proper places, add to the value of the book by helping to definite- 
ness of conception and firm lodgment of facts in the memory ; but 
the book suffers for lack of an index. Handsome in form, portly 
in size, brilliant in narrative, full of pictorial and rhetorical fascina- 
tions for the boys, this is one of the best of the war-books of the 
year. ($3. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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Minor Notices of Books for the Young 

‘THE GIRL’s OWN ANNUAL’ introduces the novelty of illus- 
trated guards, the usually blank or patterned sheets which form 
and face the inside of the cover being decorated with pictures of 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, printed in reddish brown. 
The effect is good. A frontispiece and title-page printed in colors 
are also attractive, and there are many good, though a trifle coarse, 
woodcuts in the text. The latter contains a greater proportion 
than is usual of practical information—hints ‘ On the Careful Treat-. 
ment of the Voice,’ articles on the legal and other relations of 
‘Landlord and Tenant,’ and on ‘Dress in Season and in Reason, 
by a Lady Dress Maker,’ beside stories, poems and music. It 
makes a large, cloth-bound volume of 832 pages. ($3.20. Elem- 
ing H, Revell. ——‘A Loya. LITTLE REDCOAT ’ is the story of a 
little girl Whig, daughter of an English officer, who was in her 
small way a hearty champion of King George, though born in 
America. The author, Ruth Ogden, acknowledges her indebted- 
ness to Mr. McMaster’s ‘History of the People of the United 
States’ for the hint which she has attempted to work out. It is 
illustrated with drawings reproduced by photographic process, and 


ome with an illuminated cover. ($2. Frederick A. Stokes 
0. 





‘ FLOWER-FOLK’ ($1.50), by Laura Hills, is a pretty masque of 
flowers, in colors and in monotint, with jingles to suit each. Lark- 
spur dances in blue tights, Pussy Willow wears a fur robe, Crocus 
has a gorgeous collar of yellow petals, Pansies have purple wings, 
and Sweet Pea a charming cap of rose-color and violet. The 
dresses are mostly such as might actually be worn at a children’s 
masquerade, and considered as pictures they are very clever. In 
‘Flowers from my Garden’ ($2.50), the same pictures are 
given with other text, selected by Anna M. Pratt. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co..——‘ Basy’s KINGDOM,’ by Annie F. Cox, which ap- 
pears in a new edition, offers blank pages for registering baby’s 
weight at one month, two months, and so on up to two years; the 
date of his birth and of his first tooth, the gifts made to him, and 
other notable things. There are verses, also, mostly by Anonymous, 
but some by Ann Taylor, and pictures—of which the less said the 
better. Allis sumptuously bound up in blue and gold. ($3.75. 
Lee & Shepard.) + 





At Low Tide 


WHEN you have come and gone, 
The splendor and the shock, 
The kelp, the spray, the prawn, 
From root of tree and rock, 
From bluff and pier and dock, 
For half a day withdrawn,— 

I am not undermined, 

Life isn’t the dead level 

It used to be: I revel 

In what you leave behind. 


Pebbles of every hue, 

With bits of green and gold 
Imbedded, seaweed too, 
Lavish and manifold ; 
Creatures that cannot hold 
The struggling thought of you. 
No moist nor sun-dried shape 
But tells of coast unbounded, 
Of depths as yet unsounded, 
Of sunken isle or cape. 


Yet if I did not know 

' You would return to wreathe 
With foam, as it were snow, 
The beetling crag; to seethe- 
In every shell; to breathe 
Comfort,—how tense would grow 
That line so curved of late, 
Where, for a half-day meeting, 
We gave each other greeting 
Only to separate! 

Lucy C, BULL. 





The Lounger 


MRS, FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT'S elder son, Lionel, a boy of 
fourteen, died in Paris on Sunday last. A cablegram announcing 
his illness brought Mrs. Burnett to Washington from Italy last 
spring, and since April she had been sitting by his bedside, here 
and in Europe, watching the slow progress of the disease (con- 
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sumption) to which he has just succumbed. Cold weather drove 
them from Marienbad in June, and from Paris they would have 
gone to the Riviera, had not Dr. Bonchard and the ph sician who 
travelled with them deemed jit unsafe to move the lad. At times 
it was impossible for his mother to feave his side even for a daily 
walk, and the strain upon her health was so severe that the doctor 
insisted upon her seeking relief in work. So for some time, of late, 
she had risen daily before five o'clock and written by candle-light 
till breakfast-time. Her work took the form of a series of short 
and simple sketches of children whom she has known and found 
interesting. ‘Children Who Have Made Stories’ it is called, and | 
the MS. has just reached Mr. McClure, for the youth’s department 
of whose syndicate it was written, She is also writing a story 
which was suggested by incidents connected with a charity for in- 
valid children among the very poor in London. Her son was. 
greatly interested in this charity, and would suggest to his mother 
little plans for helping it, which she would carry out. She may 
never publish the book, but she has found relief in writing it. 





MRS. BURNETT has two partly written novels and two unfin- 
ished plays on hand, and will probably seek distraction in complet- 
ing them at once. It was an added grief, in Mrs. Burnett's case, 
that Dr. Koch’s discovery came just too late to afford the promise 
of deliverance toher son. Dr. Bonchard sent to Berlin in her be- 
half, and a young physician went from Paris for information and 
material; but the disease had gone too far to be checked. The 
little boy did not know during all the months of his illness that he: 
was fatally stricken, and the effort to keep the fact from him im- 
posed an additional strain upon his mother. Lionel was not, by 
the way, the supposed original of ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’: that 
was the younger son, Vivian, who is in America with his father, 
Dr. S. M. Burnett of Washington. 





I MET A YOUNG AUTHOR yesterday, and he was sad. I hear 
your explanation of his sadness:—‘ He couldn’t get a hearing im 
the magazines ’; ‘the ins crowded him out’; ‘he was starving ina. 
garret,’ and all the rest of it. You areall wrong: he was sad be- 
cause of his success. Three publishers wanted to publish a book 
that he had ready for the -press, and naturally enough he coulc 
only give it to one of them. But which should it be? One put im 
the claim of priority in asking for the MS.; another of personal 
friendship ; another of patronage, till the poor fellow was ‘ in astate- 
of mind.’ The claim of priority was a strong one; that of friend- 
ship quite as strong; and there was a good deal to say for patron-- 
age. ‘It’s all very flattering, you know,’ said the young author, 
‘ but it’s very embarrassing, too. I was a great deal happier whem: 
I was grinding out copy for so much—or so little—a column, for 
then there was only one editor who had any claim on me; now fk 
am torn by three conflicting emotions.’ The penalties of success. 
are sometimes hard to bear; but I notice that they are borne with: 
a better grace than those of failure, 





Dr. I. K. FUNK is the ‘ General Editor’ of the so-called ‘ Stan-- 
dard Dictionary,’ and senior partner in the firm which is to publish: 
it. Avcircular issued by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls puts the Rev. 
Doctor’s name at the head of a list of distinguished scholars an- 
nounced as contributors to the forthcoming lexicon. And among 
the paragraphs describing the ‘ many points of superiority’ of the- 
Standard over other dictionaries, there is one which promuses not 
only a carefully-culled bouquet of the linguistic flowers that bloom. 
on bills-of-fare, but also a collection of several thousand examples. 
of ‘faulty pronunciation and syntax.’ 





AN ORDINARY ‘general editor’ might rest content with these: 
two ‘points of superiority,’ but Dr. Funk is anything but an orai- 
nary editor; and in the effort to make a dictionary that shall be- 
absolutely peerless, he has sent Prof. W. C. Wilkinson abroad to 

. ‘consult M. Littré, the author of what is unquestionable- 
(séc) the most admirable dictionary of any language.’ As it hap- 
pens, he did not take this important step a moment too soon; for 
on the second of next June, M. Littré will have been dead ten 
years! Steamship rates between New York and Europe are not: 
so high at this season as they are in summer; still, money would 
have -been saved by ‘consulting’ a ‘medium’ on this side of the 
water. Why this step was not taken, I cannot conceive ; for it is: 
out of the question that the ‘ general editor’ of a ‘ standard dic- 
tionary’ should be ignorant of the fact that so distinguished a@ 
lexicographer as M. Littré—‘ the editor of what is unquestionable 
the most admirable of word-books ’—rested from his labors in 1881. 
And even if Dr, Funk did not know it, Prof. Wilkinson did. Was 
the learned Professor playing a practical joke on his Reverend chief, 
when he accepted.this strange commission? Or is he really going 
down like Orpheus into the shades? May he have better luck than 
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that hapless widower! If he succeeds in bringing M. Littré back 
to earth, Dr. Funk will have builded better than he knew. ° 


THE FRIENDS of Mr. Herman Melville have been annoyed b 
the publication of a pa h in which it is intimated that practi- 
cally no one knows of the existence of that veteran romancer, whose 
* Typee’ had a deserved success here and in England over forty 
years ago. Mr. Melville, it is true, has gone out very little since 
the death of his son, some two years ago; but in literary circles in 
New York it is by no means unknown that he is a resident of this 
city, and an employee of the Customs Revenue Service. 





LITERARY ENGLAND is again discussing the pros and cons of 
an Academy of Letters, to be founded in that country on the same 
lines as those of the famous French Institute. M. Taine has been 
interviewed on the subject. He says :— 

I should say that, were it for our dictionary alone, the Academy is an 
institution of high public necessity. And this suggests to me that a 
Literary Society, grouped round such an English dictionary in England, 
would render to England even more signal service than the French 
Academy does to France. Why do I say ‘still more signal service?’ 
Because the English language undergoes a constant development and 
increase which is rapid to a degree compared to that of the French lan- 


The French Academy is also a club. It is in this capacity 
that it is so important a feature of the social life of Paris, and it 
was this aspect of the Academy that particularly attracted the late 
Matthew Arnold. ‘Some people,’ says M. Taine, ‘may laugh at 
the putting of literature into powder and perukes, or rather into 
gold-embroidered coats, with rapiers at the side, but it is certainly 
an immense addition to the prestige of literature in France.’ 





I HARDLY KNOW what to say of M. Taine’s remark on English 
{iterature in the same interview. For a man with his reputation as 
a-critic of English literature, a surprising lack of critical insight 
appears in the statement :—‘I certainly do not think that, with the 
exception of Rhoda Broughton, there has been any novelist whose 
works may be considered real additions to English literature since 
George Eliot.’ M. Taine evidently includes men as well as women 
in this judgment, which will certainly arouse the indignation of the 
admirers of Blackmore, Meredith, Hardy and Stevenson, not to 
mention those of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 





MIss KATE FIELD, in her Washington, criticises Mrs. Kendal 
‘for wearing a veil when she read her address before the Goethe 
‘Club the other day. 


I wonder why Mrs. Kendal should have worn a veil. She rightly 
Yooks upon. her profession as ideal, and would have its surroundings 
equally so. Is it quite ideal to read manuscript, especially by artificial 
light, in a veil? Is this setting a goodexample? Is this holding the 
mirror up tothe best nature? Think of the vain, silly women only too 
teady to imitate what is supposed to be becoming! In Mrs. Kendal’s 
case the veil proved a detriment to facial expression. 

Naturally enough ; but what is facial expression compared with 
undisturbed crimps! If either has to suffer, let it be the expres- 
-sion, by all means. 





‘ MOST OF US QUOTE at second hand,’ writes W. H. T. of Brook- 
dyn. ‘Some one got off the track years ago in quoting the last line 
-of Milton’s “ Lycidas ”—“ To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures 
new,” —and nearly “all like sheep have gone astray” ever since. 
Carlyle in a letter to Emerson, Bryant twice in letters to Dr. 
Dewey, John Brown twice in “ Spare Hours,” T. A. Trollope twice 
in “ What I Remember,” Richard Doyle in a letter in Janet Ross’s 
~* Three Generations of Englishwomen,” all write “fresh fields and 

ures new.” Butthe strangest ofall is that this error should be 
ound in a recent biography of Milton. In this work, the Life of 
Milton by the Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D,, Rector of Lincoln College, 


‘Oxford, the closing paragraph of the chapter on “ Lycidas ” (p. 29)" 


weads as follows :—“ In ‘ Lycidas,’ for a moment, the tones of both 
sages, the past and the coming, are combined, and then Milton 
‘eaves behind him forever the golden age, and one-half of his poetic 
genius. He never fulfilled the promise with which ‘ Lycidas’ con- 
<ludes, ‘ To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new.’” This is in- 
excusable; he, of all men, should have verifed his quotations. But it is 
‘desirable that all should correct this tautological version, current 
for fifty years, and do Milton the justice to render him correctly.’ 





1 HAD THE good fortune to be present in Sanders Theatre last 

‘summer when Bishop Potter delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
niversity his striking oration on ‘ The Scho 

ion long to be remembered; I 

should be loth indeed to think that the recollection of it was one of 
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the possessions with which I should ever have to part. Yet I find, 
now that a printed copy of the speech is laid before me, that it 
owed less of its impressiveness to the orator’s happy delivery and 
the congeniality of fis surroundings than I suspected at the time. 
So perfect an elocutionist is Bishop Potter, and so stimulating is 
the atmosphere of a reunion of the 98K, that one could hard 
expect to sit down at an odd moment and read in cold blood an 
oration that he had listened to in such favorable circumstances, 
without some sense of disappointment. In the present case, I can 
testify, he is secure from an experience so displeasing—though I 
am fully conscious that the gratification he will derive from a peru- 
sal of these stirring sentences will be heightened by his remem- 
brance of a memorable scene, and the echo, still ringing in his ears, 
of the suave yet earnest tones in which they found expression. I 
do not know how many copies of ‘The Scholar and the State 
Messrs. Dutton have deemed it expedient to waaay but I should like 
to think that there were enough for every college youth in America 
to have a copy—and every youth who is denied the privilege of a 
collegiate training. 





THE EDITOR OF The Ladies Home Journal, while he may 
be earning the gratitude of the owners of the manuscripts he rejects, 
is eer to incur the ill-will of other editors. At the bottom of his 
printed slip declining manuscripts he says :—‘ The editor ventures 
to suggest that the enclosed manuscript might find acceptance 
= The name of the unfortunate journal is filled out with 
ink. 





London Letter 


OF THE TWO BOOKS most frequently talked about in London 
literary society at the present moment, I need say but little, so 
widely and generally discussed are both ‘In Darkest Africa’ and 
‘In Darkest England.’ Of course, in speaking of the former as 
being still rm the /afis, it will be understood that it is the sub- 
ject rather than Mr. Stanley’s book which is the topic of conversa- 
tion—this topic being kept constantly aflame by the several 
accounts which several of the other members of the expedition are 
now publishing. English pee are reticent by nature, but they 
are not as reticent as usual anent this theme—or so it seems to me. 

The ‘ Stanley and African ’ exhibition closed with ‘a full house ’ 
ten days ago; many, like myself, having put off going to the very 
last moment. Such places are somewhat dreary; and must I con- 
fess it ? it was only because we were too late for a matinée, and 
because the German Reeds were turning away hundreds from the 
door, there being not a seat left, that on the dark, moist November 
afternoon, when it was absolutely necessary to go somewhere, be- 
cause it was Saturday, and boys and girls must be taken some- 
where on a Saturday, we turned our steps in the direction of the 
‘ Stanley and African’ exhibition. I think we were glad we went : 
we tried tobe: and I pointed assiduously out how very interesting 
and instructive such an entertainment was, how vastly superior to 
a foolish play, for instance,—but somehow the countenances before 
me did not brighten till an adjournment for tea was proposed, and 
then we all said how much we had enjoyed ourselves, and what a 
great deal we should have to think about afterwards. The giant 
maps of Africa with Stanley's recent route traced in red thereon, 
were really of interest, and among those who stood in front of 
them thoughtfully scanning every point, one could note several re- 
markable countenances. I fancy, also, from some comments I 
caught, that two or three members of the expedition were present. 

But we are not Stanley-mad over here, and we do begin to feel 
that when it comes to having that terribly well-known face upon 
every canister of tea and pound of candles in every village window, 
the young clerk alluded to in The Critic as failing to recognize the 
traveller must be envied, even though he has been born blind. At 
any rate he enjoys an immunity from one infliction under which the 
rest of humanity is now groaning. We cannot turn a corner, or 
emerge from a railway tunnel, without being transfixed by Mr. H. 
M. Stanley’s basilisk eyes, and ‘ the thing becomes monotonous.’ 

Last week we had a very lively and well attended ‘first night’ at 
the Salon, Piccadilly. The Salon holds nine evening receptions in 
the year, and the one on Tuesday last opened thesession. A num- 
ber of new members have joined, among them Miss Mené Dowie 
(who recently created quite a furore by lecturing at Leeds on her 
globe-trotting eek and the whole association is in a flourish- 
ing condition. Dr. Bradshaw, the well-known scholarly Inspector 
of Schools at Madras, now over in England on a holiday, was among 
the guests, much pleased with such a gathering, and inclined to 
wonder that nothing of the kind had been attempted long before. 

A soldier writing of soldiers, Sir Edward Hamley in ‘ The War 
of the Crimea,’ gives us a clear and succinct narrative of that nota- 
ble campaign. It might, indeed, have been thought that King- 
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lake’s ‘Crimea’ had exhausted all that there was to be said on the 
subject ; but that is pateponye Aig a less exhaustive—and exhaust-, 
img—work is very much to t _o at thistime. The Crimean 

ar is a thing of the past; a though it must ever be a point of 
interest to lish people, Kinglake’s eight volumes of somewhat 
bewildering if brilliant details do cast something of a shadow be- 
fore, to the ordinary mind. In these days of intellectual plenty, 
even the most aegger peye reader would hesitate before settling 
down to gorge thus off a single dish. We all want to know some- 
ng everything : therefore a brief, vigorous account of a special 
epoch, confined within the limits of a single volume, is sure to be 
welcomed. Hamley's gifted pen is not unknown to fame already ; 
he will increase his reputation by this simple, unaffected record ; 
and let it be noted that in ‘ The War in the Crimea’ there are in- 
spired moments, just as there were inspired moments in the cam- 
paign itself,—when heroic deeds are told in heroic language, and 
when the obvious thrill in the breast of the writer awakens a re- 
sponsive echo in the heart of the reader. 

A sumptuous work of art, and one likely to be appreciated b 
American lovers of the old country, is ‘Glimpses of Old Englis 
Homes,’ just issued by Macmillan. As only eight ‘Homes’ are 
given, the volume, of course, makes no pretensions to being consid- 
ered exhaustive; but the eight representative ancestral seats have 
been chosen with care, and each may be considered as a noble 
specimen of its special type. Arundel and Berkeley represent solid 
antiquity ; Penshurst and Hinchingbrooke, the Tudor whims and 
idiosyncracies ; and High Clere and Chiswick, modern wealth and 
splendor. It may be hoped that similar books will follow; so 
many more of these ‘ stately homes’ might be chronicled for the 
benefit of those who love to recall ancient times and to link to- 
gether associations of past and present. The new volume would 
be a magnificent gift-book during the coming Christmas season. 

‘Voces Populi’ is for the more slender purse, and the more 
youthful recipient. We all laughed over these delightful sketches 
as they came out in Punch ,; but we laugh still more over them in 
their new form. They seem to gain by a second perusal. Mr. 
Anstey has been particularly lucky in his literary partnership; the 
illustrations appear to catch the very essence of the letterpress; 
and both combined must pierce the dullest understanding. For 
myself, I prefer ‘ A game of billiards’ to all the rest. Not to ap- 
preciate this chapter argues complete ignorance of billiard lore,— 
to appreciate it fully one need only linger anew beside the green 
eloth when a game is ‘on.’ 

Mr. Wilmot Harrison has written a fascinating book of its kind 
m ‘ Memorable London Houses’ and one which would be invalu- 
able for the stranger anxious to know something of historic neigh- 
borhoods. We will take that of Piccadilly, for instance. Picca- 
dilly is the apex of many literary associations, so that it is not to be 
wondered at that Mr. Harrison should linger long in that rich pas- 
turage, browsing abundantly and chewing the cud thereafter. 
Nearly two-thirds of the book are given up to Piccadilly. 

Among memorable London houses, there is one which we must 
all regret to hear is in process of demolition. This is the Essex 
Head tavern in the Strand, where Dr. Johnson established a club in 
his later days, and whither, if report says true, he often resorted 
when the joys of the ‘ Mitre’ ceased to attract. Till within a few 
years ago, the Essex Head was kept by two ladies named Field- 
mg, descendants of the novelist; and in their day the house was 
much patronized by the neighboring Templars, chiefly, no doubt, on 
account of the literary halo still lingering round its portals ; but of 
late the poor old tavern has been neglected, and it is now about to 
disappear altogether. 

And Christ’s Hospital, as the ‘ Blue Coat School,’ is the next old 
mstitution threatened by the hand of the destroyer, I do not mean 
that the grim old pile itself is threatened,—but all that goes to 
make up its individual charm, and recall its antiquity will vanish if 
once the baleful competitive examination enters those hallowed 
walls, and the quaint, picturesque little figures one now sees rom 
ing bareheaded in the quadrangle just off the busy city radeon of 
fare, are to be deprived of their blue coats and yellow stockings, 
and clad as other urchins. The ‘ Blue Coat School ’ is doing good 
work ; it provides a splendid education for many and many an 
honest lad who would never have either wits, nerve, or physical en- 
durance to pass through the ordeal which precedes the ‘ survival of 
the fittest.’ Surely there might be one or two places left on the 
face of the earth for those who are of clever, but who have to live, 
and to earn their living all the same. The old system of nomina- 
tion provided for such boys,—they had, they have still a right to 
be provided for; and if the gentle, tender-hearted boy-king, Edward 
VI., who founded this noble Christ’s Hospital, could make his voice 
now heard, I fancy it would plead for the weak who are thus to be 
thrust to the wall. It is perhaps just and right—or, at all events, it 
seems the only thing to be done—that coveted posts and situations 
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should be the reward of competition, those presumably best suited 
for the obtaining them ; but is it fair, is it just, to prevent 
the slower, duller boy from getting the education which might de- 
velop such powers as he possesses? How may we take from him 
the privilege which has been his by free gift from the foundation 
of such institutions as Christ’s Hospital? Many a poor pensioner 
who has rendered the state good service will sigh if he hears there 
are to be no more nominations to the ‘ Blue Coat School.’ 

' L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


THE statement, in Zhe Critic’s paper ‘Of Making Many Books,’ 
that Mr. George Bancroft’s working days are over, will, I trust, put 
an end to the newspaper paragraphs about what he is doing on his 
History, which are constantly cropping up. Mr. Bancroft has been 
such a resource for the chroniclers of literary and social gossip that 
his retirement will be a serious blow to them, unless, as is by no 
means unlikely, they continue to draw on their imaginations for 
facts about him. The truth is, that the reports of his literary ac- 
tivity have for a good while ceased to be anything but fanciful. 
Happening, the other day, to mention to Mr. John C. Bancroft, the 
historian’s son, that I had just seen a newspaper paragraph stating 
that the final touchés had just been given to the ‘ History of the 
United States,’ he said, ‘Why, my father has not done any work on 
his History for two years.’ 

I recall the days when Mr. Bancroft lived in Winthrop Place in 
this city, a charming nook just off the subdued bustle of embowered 
Summer Street. Rufus Choate lived near by, and Daniel Webster, 
and Edward Everett, and Robert C. Winthrop, not far off. In 
fact the first volume of Mr. Bancroft’s history was published here 
as far back as 1834, and four years afterward he entered upon his 
duties as collector of the port to which he had been appointed b 
President Van Buren. It always seemed to me that Mr. Bancroft 
owed a good deal to his political and diplomatic experience in the 
preparation of his history, as he obtained a broader outlook upon - 
the world and a familiarity with affairs of state which he never 
could have secured as a closet student. Gibbon acknowledged 
that his experience as captain in the Hampshire Militia was cf use 
to him in writing his great history, and Bancroft’s indebtedness to 
his public career for his success as an ‘historian is even more 
marked. He was fortunate, too, in giving up politics for literature 
at a time of life when he was able to devote the vigor of his powers 
to the work that had inspired his youthful ambition. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford is a writer who has delighted 
many readers since she wrote that brilliant story ‘In a Cellar,’ in 
the first volume of Zhe Atlantic, and something of the old charm 
is associated with whatever she gives to the world in literary form. 
‘A Lost Jewel,’ which Lee & Shepard are to publish this week, is 
a story that shows her ability to suit the tastes of young people 
who might be unable to appreciate the insight into character 
and the glowing fantasies which are so attractive to their elders 
in her earlier work. The story deals with the life of an Italian girl 
in this country, and narrates her adventures with her American 
boy and girl friends, some of which are very amusing. The humor 
with which the story is enlivened adds much to its interest. There 
is also a certain sweetness in the tone of the book which will attract 
children of a larger growth than those for whom it is intended, 
and who will be inclined to regard ‘A Lost Jewel’ as indeed a 
literary gem. 

It is sometimes said that the ocean is best enjoyed on shore, 
and one may apply this idea appropriately to a book like ‘ The Log 
of the Maryland; or, Adventures at Sea,’ which Lee & Shepar 
will bring out this week. This is a narrative of sailor’s life as it 
existed before steam came in to deprive it of picturesqueness, and 
to take away also the elements of character which gave manliness 
and a certain heroic cast to it. It is not every seafaring man, 
however, who can make an entertaining book out of his experi-_ 
ences—hands that can adjust a quadrant or wield a marlinspike 
are seldom able to manage a pen; but the writer of the present 
volume, Capt. Douglas Frazar, author of ‘ Perseverance Island ; or, 
Robinson Crusoe of the Nineteenth Century’ has the literary skill 
which gives interest to his pictures of sea life. He depicts the 
scenes and incidents of everyday experience aboard ship and the 
details of the sailor’s work, and sketches his amusements as well 
as tasks in a graphic manner. The ingenious devices of the cap- 
tain for breaking the monotony of the voyage are pleasantly 
described, and there is something thrilling in the account of adven- 
tures with pirates in the China seas. 

‘Summerland,’ Mrs. Margaret Pullman’s new volume, just pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, has attracted much attention by the 
artist's sympathetic interpretation of nature, and the felicity with 
which her sketches illustrate the sentiment of the poetry that ac- 
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companies them. There is an out-door flavor about this book 
which is very attractive. . 

Another of Lee & Shepard's recent publications which has been 
very successful, is ‘Dorothy’s Experience,’ by Adeline Trafton 
Knox, which is noticeable for its pictures of pleasant people and 
the sunny charms of its descriptions of nature. 

Laurence Gronlund’s books, ‘ The Co-operative Commonwealth’ 
and ‘Our Destiny,’ depict the influence of modern socialism and of 
nationalism with an earnestness that has attracted to them the at- 
tention of persons interested in social reform. 

J. Appleton Brown’s pastel’ drawings, on exhibition at Doll & 
Richard's gallery, are full of the teander spirit of the springtime, 
and his fine poetic quality comes out also in a number of moon- 
light subjects. Pastel as a medium for the expression of the joyous 
and delicate sentiment of nature, seems especially adapted to this 
artist’s genius. 

Mr. Percival Lowell is on his way to Japan, where he will pass 
the remainder of the winter. The author of ‘ The Soul of the Far 
East’ has become deeply interested in the Japanese, and this will 
be his second visit to them this year. His narrative of adventures 
in a district of their country unfrequented by Western travellers 
will be begun in the January Ad/antic, 


BosTON, Dec. 8, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





International Copyright 


THE FOLLOWING account of the passage of the copyright bill 
by the House was written by Mr. Johnson at our request. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The passage of the International Copyright Bill by the House 
of Representatives on the 3d inst. was by no means wholly unex- 
pected to the Committee representing the Leagues, most of whom 
know what laborious work has been done in the ‘ campaign of 
education’ that has been carried on since the defeat of May 2. 
This campaign, which resulted in a change of 72 votes, began 
on the morning after that disaster, when the printed arguments 
of the friends of the bill were placed in the boxes of members 
_ on the theory that then if ever they would be sure to receive 

attention. From that day to this, in the face of the hopeless- 
ness of some of the most prominent friends of the cause, there 
has been no intermission in the effort to reach the House with 
argument, and with evidences that the best sentiment of the 
country demands the bill. Time would fail to tell here the 
details of the summer campaign, and of the unexpected dangers 
which had to be guarded against. These must be reserved for the 
official report of the year’s work. It is probably unnecessary after 
the vote of Dec. 3 to apologize to those who in August thought 
that the summons of the Secretary to another struggle was only 
another cry of wolf. 

The vote of last week was to me unexpected only to the extent 
of a week's margin. It was easy to see upon my arrival in Wash- 
ington on Sunday night that the work of the Committee during the 
recess and especially since the election was bearing fruits. Inter- 
views on Sunday night, on Monday and on Tuesday morning 
showed a determination on the part of leading friends of the bill 
to put it through promptly. To avoid consideration of a bill vir- 
tually at the head of Committee business, would have indicated a 
hostility on the part of the leaders of the majority which did not 
exist. On the contrary, it was evident that while the measure was 
in no sense a partisan one, the LI. Congress could not afford to 
leave as part of its record the official license of literary piracy. 
This consideration assured the bill its chance, but not its success, 
which came from an accession of individual votes on each side of the 
Chamber. On Tuesday at 11:30, when it was known that the ‘ morn- 
ing hour’ was to be restored that day, pamphlets and petitions of the 
League were placed in the boxes of those members whose attitude 
was not known to be friendly,all of whom had received at their homes 
since the election the arguments issued by the American Copy- 
right League, and those of Mr. Putnam, the indefatigable Secretary 
of the Publishers’ Lezgue, together with letters supplementing 
personal appeals. The vote on the question of consideration, 
132 to 74, though not a test vote, was most encouraging, but, in 
view of the information of the Committee not surprising. The un- 
worthy tactics of the enemy in filibustering against the Eighth 
Commandment were maintained with more acerbity than skill or 
intelligence, and in some cases without sincere conviction. (It is 
reported that even Mr. Springer, who added to the disgrace of IIli- 
nois leading the opposition, has acknowledged since the vote 
that the bill was a good one). These tactics were, however, a 
gross parliamentary mistake, since they gave Mr. Simonds the best 
of reasons for moving the previous question, which was ordered 
late in the day in a thin house by 106 to 73. This was a test vote 
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and was accepted as conclusive proof that the final vote would 
occur on the next day and that it would be largely favorable." It 
was the opinion of our Congressional friends that the fight was 
won. 

On Wednesday morning Dr. Eggleston, Mr. W. W. Appleton 
and Mr. Scribner arrived, and the work of soliciting votes was 
renewed. Dr. Eggleston, whose laborious work in the cause at 
Washington two years ago and last year will be remembered, and 
the state of whose health had deprived the Committee of his ser- 
vices during the summer campaign, though still suffering from ill- 
ness, could not keep out of the fight. Wednesday’s work on the 
floor was like nothing so much asa fine contest at football. The 
copyright wedge was again formed with Captain Simonds in 
the angle with the ball (z. ¢., the bill), and with a strong rush 
line, and with Butterworth as right tackle, and Breckinridge as left 
tackle, the steady and persistent advance was continued until the 
goal was reached. 

The great moral victory thus accomplished is belittled by at- 
tempting to assign personal credits for it. It is, first of all, a vic- 
tory for honest public sentiment, and in this part of the contest the 
press of the country, with one notorious exception, has done an 
enormous service, in which the Washington correspondents almost 
without an exception have joined. The laborious service in past 
years of a few energetic and devoted men must not be forgotten, 
foremost of whom, for the length and efficiency of his pioneer 
work, was George Parsons Lathrop. Secondly, it is a victory for a 
clean campaign of argument, and should inspirit advocates of other 
just causes to depend upon frank approach to Representatives on 
that plane rather than upon any other. Thirdly, with all the effort 
that has been put forth in various quarters by authors, by publish- 
ers, by the Typothetz, and others, it would be idle to deny that 
the chief factor in the fight has been the organizations of the 
lypographers, who, beginning by working for their own interest, 
have become warm advocates of copyright as a principle. 

But, as I write, the bill is not yet through the Senate, though it 
is difficult to entertain the idea of its defeat there for any reason. 
The remembrance of Jonathan Chace’s wise and gentle champion- 
ship of it in that body is itself a tower of strength. The calamity 
it would be to civilization were the newspapers of March 4, 1891, 
to announce that the reform had gone by default, ought to stir every 
reader of these lines to write at once to his two Senators to urge 
upon them RIGHT OF WAY FOR THE COPYRIGHT BILL. 

ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON, 
Secretary of the American Copyright League and of the 
Joint Executive Committee. 
NEW York, Dec. 10, 1890. 
THE ROLL OF HONOR 

The following-named Congressmen voted in favor of the pas- 

sage of the bill:— 


Adams, Cooper, Ohio, Lester, Ga. Sawyer, 

Allen, Mich. Covert, * Lodge, Scull, 

Andrew, Craig, Magner, Sherman, 
Arnyld, Culbertson, Pa. Maish, Shively, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Cummings, McAdoo, Simonds, 
Baker, Cutcheon, McCarthy, Smyser, 
Banks, Dalzell, McComas, Snider, 
Bartine, Dargan, McDuffie, Spinolag 
Bayne, Darlington, McKenna, Spooner, 
Beckwith, Dingley, McKinley, Stephenson, 
Belden, Dorsey, Miles, Stewart, Vt. 
Belknap, Dunnell, Miller, Stivers, 
Bingham, Dunphy, Moffitt, Stone, Pa. 
Boothman, Evans, Moore, N. H. Sweet, 
Boutelle, Farquhar, Morey, Tarsney, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Fitch, Morrow, Taylor, Tenn. 
Brosius, Flower, Morse, Taylor, E. B. 
Brunner, Geissenhainer, Mudd, Townsend, Colo. 
Buchanan, N. J. Gibson, Mutchler, Townsend, Pa. 
Burrows, Greenhalge, O’Donnell, Tracey, 
Burton, Grout, O'Neil, Mass. Tucker, 
Butterworth, Hansbrough, O'Neill, Pa. Vandever, 
Bynum, Harmer, Osborne, Van Schaick, 
Caldwell, Hemphill, Owen, Ind. Vaux, 
Campbell, Hermann, Payne, Waddill, 
Carter, Houk, Penington, Wade, 
Caswell, Ketcham, Post, Walker, 
Cheadle, Kinsey, Price, Wallace, N. Y. 
Cheatham, La Follette, Quackenbush, Wiley, 
Chipman, Laidlaw, Quinn, Wilcox, 
Clancy, Langston, Randall, Williams, Ohio, : 
Clark, Wyo. Lansing, Reilly, Wilson, Wash. 
Coggswell, Lawler, Reyburn, Wilson, W. Va 
Coleman, Laws, Rusk, Yoder, 
Comstock, Lee, Russell, 
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AT THE MEETING of the Council of the American Copyright 
League on Nov. 17, the following officers were re-elected for the 
coming year:—President, J. R. Lowell; Vice-Presidents, E. C. 
Stedman, Gen. Lew Wallace and Dr. Edward Eggleston; Secre- 
tary, R. U. Johnson; Treasurer, Col. T. W. Knox. 


The authors of California recently bestirred themselves, and 
put in circulation a strong petition to the State’s representatives in 
Congress, urging them todo their utmost to remove the national 
disgrace of a lack of International Copyright. Influential repre- , 
rentative signatures were obtained, in large numbers, in San Fran- 
cisco and other cities; so that the appeal to California Congress- 
men should come not only from book writers and book publishers, 
but from book buyers and book readers as well. 

S. M. D. of Philadelphia sends us this note :— 


In the matter of International Copyright are we, as a nation, asking 
‘What is just?’ or ‘Will our books be as cheap?’ Shame on us, if 
our first consideration be a few pence in our pockets, and integrity in 
commercial dealing our second! Let me send a warning from Rus- 
kin :—‘ A nation cannot last as a money-making mob: it cannot with 
impunity—it cannot with existence—go on despising literature, despis- 
ing science, despising art, despising nature, despising compassion, and 
concentrating its soul on pence.’ 





Magazine Notes 

THE strange adventure of ‘ Kevin the Fisher of Polscath Town’ 
with a maiden who rose up out of the sea clad in seaweed and a 
wedding-veil, agreeably rhymed by Graham R. Tomson, and illus- 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett, gives a timely fairy-tale character to 
the Christmias Wide Awake. Anancient hammock chair from the 
Bahamas is described by Otis T. Mason. Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell, who writes from abundant information, has a good word for 
‘ Gypsies and Gypsying,’ illustrated with pictures of Gypsy queens, « 
princesses, etc. ‘The Breaking Waves Dashed High’ is given in 
facsimile of Felicia Hemans’s handwriting. L. S. Crawford shows 
how little Greeks do long division. ‘Men and Things’ has a 
comical story about an old lady in church who wanted to know 
‘who is occufewing this fy?’ ‘Jasper Dowling’s Legacy,’ ‘A 
Royal Exile,’ ‘Cab and Caboose’ and ‘The Celestial Army’ are 
among thestories. ‘ Marietta’s Good Times’ and ‘ Five Little Pep- 
pers Grown Up’ are the serials. And there is some ‘ Unappreci- 
ated’ verse by L. J. Bridgman, with an illustration by the author 
which we are sure will be appreciated when seen. 


The second (December) number of Far and Near, the organ 
of the Working-Girls’ Societies, contains two new departments : 
‘ Here a Little and There a Little’ is the heading of acolumn made 
up of items ranging from pathetic to humorous, and written from 
the personal standpoint which has proved so popular in other peri- 
odicals; and in ‘Books Old and New,’ Miss Katherine Pearson 
Woods, author of ‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker’ and ‘ A Web of Gold,’ 
writes short notices of new books, and promises to introduce some 
of her old favorites in later issues. Miss Grace H. Dodge contrib- 
utes a sequel to her November paper on ‘The Responsibilities of 
Membership in a Society,’ entitled ‘The Responsibilities and Op- 
portunities of a Society.’ The longest article is ‘The Art of Cul- 
tivated Observation,’ by Mr. Augustus Hoppin, author of ‘ Auton 
House,’ etc., who, as both artist and writer, has shown that he can 
first accurately observe and then artistically express his observa- 
tions. An allegory called ‘The Fairy Needle, by Grace Denio 
Litchfield, fills the place of the short story, and the second chapter 
of ‘ Housekeeping for Two,’ by Miss Anna Barrows, continues the 
account of an experiment in light housekeeping made by two Bos- 
ton working-girls. The Biographical Sketch this month is of the 
late Mary Louise Booth, and the one poem is a reprint of ‘ Work- 
mates,’ by Lucy Larcom, who is a member of the Shawmut Avenue 
Club of Boston. The papers under ‘Thoughts from Club Mem- 
bers ’ deal with a set of new By-Laws which have been under con- 
sideration in many of the societies since the convention last spring ; 
and the departments of ‘The World’s Events,’ ‘The Household 
Corner,’ ‘ The Fashion Department’ and ‘ Club Notes’ are all con- 
tinued. (The Critic Co., New York.) 

In the December North American Review, Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son takes the part of the married woman against the unmarried in 
her study of ‘ Maidens and Matrons in American Society.’ The 
‘more remote members’ of our society still believe in early ma- 
turity, she admits; they are dazzled by superficial brightness, 
and dislike to hear themselves denounced as barbarians. She 
thinks that the home-bred, retiring American woman should not 
be jostled aside by new-comers, and that it is against reason that 
these young creatures should make the habits of society. Inci- 
dentally, Mrs, Harrison cites from ‘Les Americains chez Eux’ the 
ludicrous statements quoted in The Critic's review of that aston- 
ishing book. Mr. Swinburne; in ‘ Victor Hugo en Voyage,’ reviews 
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‘Choses Vues,’ or rather turns over its pages, praising and e 
ing. It is a no less singular than significant fact, he says, that the 
volume should have had more than twice the sale of any other of 
the poet’s posthumous works —a fact for which he seems to wish to 
try to account ; but he passes on without doing so to the easier 
task of making extracts. ‘Shall our Daughters have Dowries?’ is 
the question which five matrons (Mrs. Spofford, Mrs. Barr, Mrs, 
Beecher, Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Rollins) and one man (Mr, C. 
S. Messenger) answer all at once in six different ways: The ma- 
jority are not in favor of dowries and the minority differ as to how 
they should be secured. Mrs. Barr, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Spof- 
ford, and Mrs. Beecher constitute the majority. Bound up with 
this number is an index to Vol. 151 of the Revzew. 

‘The Ancestral Home of the Washingtons,’ Sulgrave in North- 
hamptonshire, with its charity school and farm houses, the ‘Manor,’ 
its dairy, bedroom, chimney-piece and wonderful stone-carved 
animals in the porch, is illustrated in the December Zng/ish [ilus- 
trated Magazine. A portrait of George Washington, engraved 
from Stuart’s painting in the possession of Lord Roseberry, is the 
frontispiece. The author of the accompanying article, Mr. William 
Clarke, claims that, with the exception | the portrait possessed 
by the Boston Athenzum, all other so-called Siuart portraits of 
Washington are copies of this one. J. Fitzgerald Molloy writes 
agreeably of George Clint, well-known in his day as a ‘ Painter of 
Players,’ and gives engravings from his works, introducing por- 
traits of Liston, Mathews and Mme. Vestris. Philip Norman, in 
‘Inns and Taverns of Old London,’ shows us what remains of the 
Bull Inn, Aldgate, the Saracen’s Head, the wainscoted tap-room 
at the Sieve and its very curious chimney-piece, another fine old 
chimney-piece in the Baptist’s Head, and views of the Old Bell Inn, 
the Rising Sun in ap all-day rain, the back of Dick’s Coffee-house, 
and of the Swan and Horseshoe, the Blakeney’s Head without any 
head on it, the Old Thatched House without any thatch, and the 
old Cock and Pie, half buried in snow. ‘ The Frogmousiad,’ the 
Rev. Dr. H. Kynaston’s translation of the ‘ Batrachomyomachia,’ 
would make its reputed author laugh, could he read it and see 
Mr. Louis Wain’s illustrations. ‘Nooks and Corners in Westmins- 
ter Abbey’ have some light thrown upon them by Archdeacon 
Farrar ; and Charles Dumaresq recounts ‘An Adventure in San 
Francisco.’ 


The author of ‘Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs’ in 
Macmillan's has, in the December number, a charming account of 
her ‘ Professor of History,’ a charming old lady, who, during the 
last siege, subscribed every penny she possessed for the cannon 
which her guartzer presented to the city. Leaves from a Note- 
book has a long note on Sir Walter Scott’s Journal, and another 
on the extraordinary in fiction. The relation of the great English 
universities to the Counter-Reformation is examined into by Dr. 
A. W. Ward. In ‘Le Coup de Jarnac, H. C. Macdowali relates 
the last example of trial by combat in France; and W. O’Connor 
Morris reviews Mr. Lecky’s last volumes. 


und- 





New York and the Kindergarten 


SEVERAL HUNDRED people attended, on Friday, Dec. 5, a meet- 
ing called by the New York Kindergarten Association to stimulate 
popular interest in the work it has undertaken. The officers of the 
Association are Mr. R. W. Gilder, President ; Mrs. Cleveland, Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie and Mrs. Sidney Webster, Vice-Presidents ; 
Prof. J. T. Goodwin of Columbia, Treasurer ; and Mr. Daniel S. 
Remsen, Secretary. Mr. Gilder, in calling the meeting to order, 
reported that two kindergartens had been opened by the Associa- 
tion during the year or so of its existence; the first (last winter) 
in Fifty-third Street, the second (on Oct. 27) at Sixty-third Street 
and First Avenue, funds for the latter having been raised by the 
Alumnz Association of the Normal College. The kindergarten 
method of instruction, he said, is no longer an experiment, but a 
practical and established success. Why was it, then, that in the 
list of fifty cities of the United States that have at least one kin- 
dergarten in connection with their system of public instruction, the 
name of New York did not appear? Why was it that St. Louis, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Milwaukee had established the system 
on a large scale in connection with their public schools, while New 
York is only beginning to inquire into the matter? ‘High officials, 
as well as members of the working force, of our New York private 
and public colleges and schools are known to be in entire sym- 
pathy with the object of the Association,’ said Mr. Gilder, ‘ and 
we believe that, with the proper presentation of the subject by 
means of the press and the platform, and by the eloquent propa- 
ganda of kindergartens themselves, the official adoption of the 
system will soon be accomplished. Before this can be accom 
plished, however, there is much work to be done, much money to 
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be expended. . . . While the philosophical educator applauds 
the ora sites for the correctness and efficiency of its training,— 
the philanthropist, the patriot, looks to it as one other sure and 
powerful means of uplifting the people. For this is true beyond 
peradventure,—plant a free kindergarten in any quarter of this 
overcrowded metropolis, and you have begun then and there the 
work of making better lives, better homes, better citizens, and a 
better city.’ 

Miss —~ in charge of the Fifty-third Street Kindergarten, 
and Miss Wells, in charge of that in Sixty-third Street, gave inter- 
esting accounts of the character and progress of their work, and 
satya its transforming powers as evidenced in the children, 

tr. Heber Newton said that his church (All Souls) had started a 
kindergarten twelve years ago. He suggested that it was essen- 
tially a work for women, and that no more fitting memorial of a 
deceased husband, father, or other relative could be established 
than a kindergarten that should bear the name of the deceased. 
President Seth Low of Columbia said education was in one respect 
like a pyramid: if the system would be made to tower into the 
blue of heaven, the base must be broad and substantial. The pro- 
cess of education must begin at the top and go down. As one 
standing at the further end of the line, he asked that the people 
take up and further the good work of the kindergarten. Other 
speakers were the Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Donald, Mr. Mabie, 
President Hunter of the Normal College, Miss Caroline B. Le 
Row, Mr. E. Ellery Anderson, and Prof. Goodwin. 

Letters were read from Superintendent Seaver of the Boston 
Public Schools, from Superintendent Long of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, and from A. S. Draper, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of New York State, all testifying to the increasing popularity 
and usefulness of the kindergartens, and advocating the introduc- 
tion of kindergarten work in the public schools-of New York City. 
The following letter from Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, is so interesting and important that we 
are glad to make room for it :— 


In my opinion, the kindergarten should be a part of the public school 
system of every city in the United States. The ideal kindergarten should 
take children at the age of four years and retain them for two years. 
The character of its work is such as to humanize the children in a way 
that is impossible for the primary school, conducted according to its 
methods. The great interest in our management of education in the 
cities of the country is to reach the children of the poorer classes of peo- 
ple, those who have insufficient dwelling accommodation and no yards 

‘or the children to play in. The children of the great tenement-houses 
are obliged to play on the street, and the influence upon them is any- 
thing but humanizing. But one of the strong grounds for the general 
introduction of the kindergarten into all city systems of schools is that 
the kindergarten reaches not only the poorest class of the people and 
meets their wants, but it reaches also the children of the wealthy people. 
In this country the wealthy class is rapidly increasing in numbers. The 
children of the newly rich people are generally entrusted to governesses 
or servants. Their parents, absorbed in the management of property, 
and readjusting themselves in the new social environment into which they 
rise, have but little time to give to the proper training of their children. 
Their children are precocious and inherit the extraordinary directive 
power of their parents, and are not easily managed by servants to whom 
they are entrusted. Hence, at an early age, they become wilful and 
self-indulgent. The waste of this most precious element in our popula- 
tion is something frightful in the United States. When old enough to 
enter the primary school, they are beyond cure. They will not sub- 
mit themselves to the school rules, and hence they get eliminated from 
well regulated schools. In early manhood, the boys of this class destroy 
themselves by fast living. 

The kindergarten furnishes activity for these precocious minds and 
trains them gently into rational habits. Although the kindergarten is 
not so essential to the middle class of people, who associate a great deal 
with their children and throw about them a good home influence, yet 
even here the kindergarten is of great service in developing the skilful 
hand and eye, in nourishing the child’s mind through the symbolism of 
the plays and games, and in furnishing a rudimentary mathematical 
training. Unless the children of the proletariat and the children of the 
other extreme, the wealthy class, are brought into school early, they 
cannot be civilized by its influence. The kindergarten is the most es- 
sential adjunct now required to perfect our system of city schools. 


The Fine Arts 
“Scraps and Sketches” at the Fellowcraft 
THE EXHIBITION of ‘artists’ scraps and sketches’ at the Fellow- 
craft Club, of which we gave notice last week, was one of the lar- 
get and, in some respects, the most interesting show of its kind that 
ever been held in New York. While but few of the exhibits 
properly be designated ‘scraps,’ the walls of five rooms were 
covered with all manner of drawings, sketches, notes, impressions, 
Studies, and the thousand and one things that artists do for them- 
selves\and their friends, but not for the Philistine public. There 
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were studies from nature, inspirational compositions, blots of color, 
bits of anatomy, caricatures, outlines, smu memoranda. Of 


the many works in oils, the vigorous heads by E. Dowdell, and 
the less bold but still charming studies of the same kind by H. O. 
Walker, were — ag sae A eee Indian — 
jes, squaws, by Mr. Deming were parr gees others 
cone showk by > ting Ss Teron and Remington. The most re- 
markable of the landscape studies was J. W. Alexander's, of a 
picturesque group of trees on a hillside under a fine breezy sky. 
Other good landscape sketches were shown by D. M. Bunker, Jo- 
seph Lauber, Alexander Schilling and O. Heinigke. In the black- 
and-white room, Walter Shirlaw’s pencil sketches of hands, 
chickens, cattle, etc., were decidedly noteworthy, and Mr. Vander- 
hoof's sketches of Holland landscapes, Dan Beard’s grotesques 
and Carroll Beckwith’s charcoal studies hardly less so. Of alarge 
number of water-colors, Mr. F. S. Church's careful barnyard stud- 
ies, J. W. Frazer’s ‘instantaneous’ landscape jottings and Leon 
Moran’s pretty and delicate little drawings in = washes may be 
recalled as examples of the endless variety of aims and methods 
which the exhibition disclosed. Some interesting busts and small 
grou in plaster and terra-cotta were shown by Messrs Elwell, 
artley and Bauer. Among the humorous or semi-humorous 
— were the originals of many of the good things of Zz/e and 
Puck. 





Art Notes 

THE Associated Artists show a full-size copy of Raphael’s car- 
toon, ‘ The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,’ in needlework in imita- 
tion of tapestry. These designs—the Hampton Court cartoons— 
were made to be copied in tapestry, but while the work of the 
present copyist is even more laborious than the tapestry-weaver’s, 
something is gained in the blending of colors which may be car- 
ried to any extent in needlework. Paintings on gold cloth, em- 
broideries and damasks of original design are also shown. 


—An exhibition of the works of Mr. A. Bruce Joy, the English 
sculptor, closes to day (Saturday) at the Schaus Gallery, 204 Fifth 
Avenue. 

—Judge Somerville of the Board of General Appraisers has sus- 
tained Mr. Robert Garvett’s appeal from the decision of the Balti- 
more Collector, and the 3,150/. Rubens which was in dispute will 
be admitted free of duty, in accordance with the law, the date of 
its execution being earlier than 170° 

—Mr. Hamilton Gibson has taken charge of the department of 
illustration and design of the Institute for Artist-Artisans, in 
Twenty-third Street. An architectural department has just been 
opened at the Institute. 

—It is understood that duty upon ‘ The Angelus’ will have to be 
aid, owing to Mr. Kirby’s having taken the picture to Boston 
rom Buffalo, where it was in bond. Mr. Kirby’s ignorance of the 

law may add $16,500 to the Government revenues from which 
$125,000,000 or so is paid in pensions. 

—Mr. Robert F. Blum, who has gone to Japan to illustrate Sir 
Edwin Arnold's articles in Scrzbner's Magazine, is the hero, so to 
speak, of this month’s Studzo. Mr. Clarence Cook, the editor, 
writes of him, and Mr. Chase’s striking portrait of him is repro- 
duced. Zhe Studio has completed its eighth year. 

—Some 250 drawings in black-and-white, by Mr. Charles S. 
Reinhart, will be on exhibition at Reichard’s galleries in Fifth Av- 
enue until Dec. 18. Most of them were made as illustrations to 
novels and magazine articles. Some extremely clever portraits 
and character sketches in crayon or pencil are particularly worthy 
of attention. Among these are portraits of Moltke and Bismarck, 
a Negro preacher (No. 218), an old fish-wife with a baby in her 
otherwise empty creel (No. 203), and a tramp and dog under a 
bank (No. 232). Acclever India-ink drawing shows an old Negress 
sitting before a fire in a swamp. A good drawing in gouache is 
‘Windmills’ (No. 104). , 

—A somewhat novel idea in regard to the World’s Fair is pro- 
posed by Prof. Kelsey of the University of Michigan. He advises 
the erection of a full-sized model of a Roman house, copied from 
the originals which have been excavated at Pompeii. And he 
would fill it full of statues, bas-reliefs and classic furniture, and 
picking out some fine-looking Italians for guardians, dress them up 
in toga and mantle. The house should represent, of course, that 
of a rich man, and should be surrounded by the rows of quaint 
shops in the midst of a block of which the fine houses were usu- 
ally built. It would show to the world what Chicago can do in 
the way of interior decoration, and might be made to demonstrate - 
the existence of the Chicago branch of the Archzological Institute 
of America. Prof. Kelsey contemplates the building of a perma- 
nent structure, which, when the exhibition became a thing of the 
past, might be converted into a museum of antiquities. 
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“Twelve Good Rules for Reviewers” 
[Mr. Brander Matthews, in The Christian Union.] 

IF I WERE to attempt to draw up Twelve Good Rules for Re- 
viewers, I should begin with— 

I, Form an honest opinion. 

II. Express it honestly. 

III. Don’t review a book which you cannot take seriously. 

IV. Don’t review a book with which you are out of sympathy. . 
That is to ie put yourself in the author’s place, and try to see his 
work from his point of view, which is sure to be a coign of 


— 

V. Stick to the text. Review the book before you, and not the 
book some other author might have written; odzter dicta are as 
valueless from the critic as from the judge. Don’t go off on a tan- 
gent. And also don’t go round in a circle. Say what you have to 
say, and stop. Don’t go on writing about and about the subject, 
and merely weaving garlands of flowers of rhetoric. 

VI. Beware of the Sham Sample, as Charles Reade called it. 
Make sure that the specimen bricks you select for quotation do not 
give a false impression of the fagade, and not only of the elevation 
merely, but of the perspective and ground plan. 

VII. In reviewing a biography or a history, criticise the book be- 
fore you, and don’t write a parallel essay, for which the volume you 
have in hand serves only as a Peg: 

VIII. In reviewing a work of fiction, don’t give away the plot. 
In the eyes of a novelist this is the unpardonable sin. And, as it 
a the pleasure of the reader also, it is almost equally unkind 
to him. 

IX. Don’t try to prove every successful author a plagiarist. It 
may be that many a successful author has been a plagiarist, but no 
author ever succeeded because of his plagiary. 

X. Don’t break a butterfly on a wheel. If a book is not worth 
much, it is not worth reviewing. i 

XI. Don’t review a book as an east wind would review an apple 
tree—as it was once said Douglas Jerrold would do. Of what 
profit to any one is mere bitterness and vexation of spirit ? 

XII. Remember that the critic’s duty is to the reader mainly, 
and that it is to guide him not only to what is good, but to what is 
83 Three parts of what is contemporary must be temporary 
only. 





Walter Scott’s Great-Granddaughter 
[The New York Tribune] 


THE unabridged ‘ Journal’ of Sir Walter Scott, which is creating 
an interest just now throughout the English-reading world, is edit- 
ed, as is well known, by his great-granddaughter, Mrs. Mary Max- 
well-Scott.* Miss Mary Monica Scott married the third son of the 
late Lord Herries, the Hon. Joseph C. Maxwell. By special act he 
was allowed to take his wife’s name, and thus the family of Scott 
was saved from extinction. Mr. Maxwell-Scott’s brother has since 
inherited the Herries title and estates, but has no heir. The second 
brother, the Hon. William Maxwell, is unmarried, and there is every 
=. that the title and large estates will ultimately descend to 

alter, the thirteen-year-old son of Mrs. Scott. It is an open 
secret that when the child attains his majority, his sovereign will 
find a ready excuse for knighting him. ‘Bonnie Scotland’ is already 
rejoicing at the outlook of again possessing a Sir Walter Scott. 

The boy’s father is a descendant of the Lord Maxwell who ap- 
pears in ‘Marmion,’ and it is indeed strange that his posterity 
should be the means of perpetuating the great author’s name, as 
well as providing the heir-apparent to his own title and estates. 

Mrs. Maxwell Scott is a clever and accomplished woman. She 
is short and slight in figure, wears her hair simply in Madonna 
fashion, and possesses a singularly charming manner and mu- 
sical voice. Her face above her mouth much resembles that of 
Sir Walter. She and all of her husband's family are devoted Ro- 
man Catholics. Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Maxwell-Scott visited this coun- 
try in 1886. In New York they were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliott Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. De Garmendia, and others. 
They visited the South and made some investments in St. Augus- 
tine, which they still hold. The following year Mr. Maxwell-Scott 
again crossed and spent the winter at St. Augustine, where he was 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin. W. Smith, of Boston, at their 
Moorish ‘ Villa Zorayda.’ Mr. Scott is a typical Briton, nearly six 
feet three in height. In spite of his forty-four years, he played an 
excellent game of tennis at the St. Augustine tournament. It is 
hard to ize in the ponderous and courtly Hon. Maxwell- 
Scott the irrepressible characteristics he showed when a boy. Now 
he has a particularly genial, kindly, yet dignified personality, but 


_ * The book is understood to be edited by Mr. David Douglas, the Edinburgh pub- 
lisher. Eps. Cxrric. 
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many interesting tales are told of the trials endured by Lord Her- 
ries in ‘training him up in the way he should go.’ It is related that 
once, when the youngster was particularly obstreperous, he was 
locked securely in his room. The tediousness of confinement was 
broken by throwing all the furniture out of the window. The bed- 
stead was taken apart, the pictures torn from the walls, and only 
the bureau escaped, because this domestic iconoclast, in a ‘ tower- 
ing’ passion a eae high, could not summon strength’ enough to 
get it through the window. 

The father of Mrs, Maxwell-Scott, the Hon, Mr. Hope Scott, 
married the aunt of the present Duke of Norfolk, and all Mrs. 
Scott’s younger days were spent at Arundel Castle, the seat of the 
Dukes of Norfolk. She was introduced by the Dowager Duchess 
of Norfolk. When she was presented at Court the Queen 
showed to the timid girl unusual kindness, as being the sole de- 
scendant of the author. It was at Arundel Castle that the Hon. 
J. C. Maxwell won herhand. They had an imposing wedding there, 
and started on their wedding-trip in the ancient state-coach to Ab- 
botsford to take possession of the bride’s ancestral estate. Mr, 
and Mrs. Maxwell-Scott are thinking of pagers, ie ng again 
during the winter, this time with their young son Walter. 





Notes 


THE first of the selections from ‘The Memoirs of Talleyrand,” 
to appear in the January Century, will contain a sketch of the 
author’s strange and lonely childhood, an account of his entry into 
Parisian society, his estimate of La Fayette, some account of the 
beginnings of the French Revolution, a striking passage concerning 
the Duke af Orleans; an account of Talleyrand’s residence in Eng- 
land and America, and a report of a conversation between Talley- 
rand and Hamilton on the subject of Free Trade and Protection. 


—Judge Tourgée’s new novel ‘ Murvale Eastman, Christian So- 
cialist,’ will not be issued till Jan. 7. Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
will publish it here, and Sampson Low & Co. in London. 


—Mr. W. J. Henderson, the music critic of the 7¢mes, has just 
finished a novel which he hopes to publish first as a serial. He 
is also engaged upon a serial for Zhe Youth's Companion, the 
action taking place on and around Lake Erie in the war of 1812, 
He is at the same time getting together his poems, which are now 
numerous enough to make a book. 

—Mrs. Helen Campbell has been compelled, by press of outside 
work, to resign the department of ‘ Woman’s Work and Wages,’ 
in Good Housekeepi' Her Chautauqua lectures on ‘ Social Eco- 
nomics and Women ‘ have been called for at various places, and 
most of the winter will be given to this work. She has very nearly 
completed a subscription book for a Hartford firm; and her study 
of ‘ Anne Bradstreet and Her Time’ is now going through the press. 
A nearly completed novel is still waiting time, thus far denied it. 


—Mr. Gladstone has sent to the editor of Zhe Epoch an auto- 
graph letter expressing his appreciation of a review in that journal 
of his ‘ Landmarks of Homeric Study.’ 

—Worthington Co. are bringing out ‘ One of Cleopatra's Nights, 
and Other Stories,’ by Théophile Gautier, translated by Lafcadio 
Hearn, and a collection of short tales under the title of ‘ W. Heim- 
burg’s Christmas Stories,’ translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 

—Mr. Stead's Review of Reviews is to have an imitator in The 
Religious Review of Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers. The 
following passage fron the prospectus is interesting : — 

It may be remembered that on the first publication of Mr. Stead’s 
Review of Reviews it was regarded with much jealousy by the editors and 
publishers of the older Reviews, but this feeling has now d away. 
Far from injuring the other magazines, Mr. Stead’s publication has 
been the means of giving them a valuable advertisement. and a largely- 
increased sale. We have no doubt that the reviews, magazines, and 
newspapers mentioned in our pages will benefit in like manner by the 
free advertisement which we shall give to their contents. 

—Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ has 
written for the January North American Review an account of 
the college settlement established in London to carry out the Els- 
merian plan of social regeneration. In the same number Walt 
Whitman will ask the question, ‘Have Wea National Literature ?’ 


—The thousandth anniversary of the birth of Saadia, in whom 
was united the Jewish and Arabic learning of his time, will be com- 
memorated in 1892 by the publication of an edition of his works, 
some of which are still unpublished and others but little known. 
Prof. Joseph Derenbourg of Paris, a member of the French Aca- 
demy, will superintend the publication, with assistance from a num- 
ber of other scholars, including Dr. Harkary of St. Petersburg, who 
will write the biography of Saadia. The American members of 
the committee having the memorial in charge include Cyrus Adler 








The 


of Johns Hopkins, R. J. H. Gottheil of Columbia College, Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, and Jacob H. Schiff 
of this city, who is Treasurer. A call fo or patrons and subscribers 
has been issued. 


—‘The White Company,’ by A. Conan Doyle, author of ‘ Micah 


Clarke,’ etc., will be commenced in the January Cornhill Maga- 
sine. 


—The first edition of ‘ The Autobiography of Joseph; Jefferson ’ 
sg copies) is nearly exhausted, and asecond edition is just off 
e press and in the binder’s hands. Of the Century Co.’s latest 
juvenile, ‘ Another Brownie Book,’ 12,000 copies have been printed. 
—The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, will publish imme- 


diately, i in two volumes, an authorized translation of Gustav Frey- 
tag’s ‘Lost Manuscript.’ 


—Mr Walter C. Pepys, a descendant of the peeping Samuel, has 
sent to G. W. S. the following interesting letter, for publication in 
the Zrzbune :— 


I observe you say the name is commonly pronounced in London as if 
written Peps, and that living members of the family give it the sound of 
Peeps, according to Mr. Wheatley. I quite agree that it does not much 
signify, but perhaps you would allow me to say that the main family 
have for certainly more than Loo years pronounced their name Pep’ys. 
The descendants of Sam. Pepys’s sister, Mrs. Jackson (the family of 
Pepys-Cockerell), do, however, to this day pronounce the name as 
Peeps, which points to that as being the Diarist’s pronounciation. I 
may add that those of the name are singularly few in number, below 
fifty, and they can all be traced back to one ancestor. 

—Bills were introduced in the Senate and the House on Monday 
for the incorporation of the National Conservatory of Music of 
America. No appropriation is asked, as all expenditures are to be 
met by voluntary subscriptions. Among the incorporators named 
in the bill are Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, William G. Choate, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Abram S. Hewitt, and Frank R. Lawrence 
of New York; William Pinkney Whyte and Enoch Pratt, Mary- 
land ; William H. Payne and Fitzhugh Lee, Virginia; and Olive 
Risley Seward, Col. oa Hay, Prof. S. P. Langley, Anthony Pol- 
lock, Admiral C. R. P. Rodgers, and Gen. John M. Schofield, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


—On Dec. 5, the newly organized Dante Society elected the fol- 
lowing officers :—President, Dr. Theodore Dwight; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Dr. M. R. Vincent, Professor Vincenzo Botta, Dr. Philip 
Schaff, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, James MacAlister, Superintendent of 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, and Miss Katherine Hillard; Secre- 
tary, Thomas Davidson ; Treasurer, Miss Charlotte F. Daley ; Di- 
rectors, the President, Secretary and Treasurer (ex-officio), Dr. 
Vincent, Dr. B. B. Tyler, Lucius C, Ashley and Irving P. Boyd. 

—In the New York Ledger of Nov. 29, Mr. Robert Grant 
begins a social satire under the title of ‘ Mrs. Harold Stagg.’ The 


story is said to~be told ‘with the amusing and quiet cleverness 
which has made the author’s reputation,’ 


—A large color-plate of ‘ Prince Charlie and Flora Macdonald ’ 
comes with the Cassell’s Christmas annual, Yue Tide. The text 
contains an illustrated story, ‘I Saw Three Ships,’ by the author 
of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ and there are several full-page omy of 
Christmas subjects—' A Modern Santa Claus’ in a railwa 

gage-car, a little girl ‘On Pleasure Bent,’ and sepia rise gy A by 
F. Barnard and J. C. Dolman. 


—By the will of the late Daniel B. Fayerweather, of 11 East 
Fifty-seventh Street, this city, which was offered for probate on 
Monday, with the consent of all the heirs-at-law, twenty colleges 
receive gifts aggregating $2,100,000. In only two cases are paw 
bequests accompanied by conditions; the gift to Yale bein 
-— for the Sheffield Scientific School, and that to Union is 

1 Seminary being for the maintenance of ‘ cadetships.’ The 
gis 
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are as follows :—$300,000, Yale College; $200,000 each, 
mbia College and Cornell University ; $100,000 each, Amherst 
College, Bowdoin College, Dartmouth College, Hamilton College, 
Hampton University, Lincoln University, Chester Co., Pa., Mary- 
ville College, Maryville, Tenn., University of Rochester, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Wesleyan University and Williams College ; 


$50,000 each, Adelbert College, Cleveland, O., Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., Marietta Colle e, Park College, "Union Theological 
Seneery and Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. hat 


coliraes es like best is additions to their funds for general purposes, 
“< is is what Mr. Fayerweather has given them. His wealth 
not known to the other leather merchants in the ‘Swamp,’ 

and the public was entirely unacquainted with his name. 
1_-The Very Rev. R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s, London, 
who died this week, was born, at Cintra, Portugal, on April 25, 
1815. He was s agamenp at Wadham College, Oxford (Girst- class 
in classics), in 1836; was a Fellow of Oriel College from 1838 to 
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1853, and Rector of Whatley, near Frome-Selwood, from 1853 to 
1871. He had been Dean of St. Paul’s since 1871. . His publica- 
tions include ‘ The Catechetical Lectures of St. Cyril,’ translated, 
with notes (1841), Essays and Reviews’ (1854), ‘Sermons 
Preached Before the University of Oxford’ (1868), ‘ The Life of 
St. Anselm’ (1871), ‘ The Beginnings of the Middle Ages’ (1877), 
‘Human Life and its Conditions’ (Oxford sermons of 1876-78 and 
others, 1878), ‘Dante, and other Essays,’ ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ 
the volumes on Bacon and Spenser in the English Men-of-Letters 
Series, ‘Gifts of Civilization, and Other Sermons and Lectures’ 
(1880), and ‘The Discipline of the Christian Character’ (1885). 
Macmillan & Co. are his publishers. 


—A. S. Barnes & Co. have just issued an édttion de luxe of 
Goodyear’s History of ‘Art, and a new Atlas by the late James 
Monteith— A School and Family Atlas,’ containing the latest maps 
and statistics. 


—The will disposing of the $2,000,000 left by Judge Henry Hale 
of St. Paul, Minn., provides that $500,000 shall go to the city for a 


public library and such other cae institutions as the Common 
Council shall determine. 


—A volume of ‘Studies in Literature,’ by Mr. John Morley, will 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. within the next few 


weeks. The same firm announce ‘Bible Stories’ by Prof. A. J. 
Church. 


—The town of Branford, near New Haven, is to have a costly 
new library, the gift of the Hon. J. B. Blackstone of Chicago. A 
site for the building, with a frontage of 300 feet, was purchased on 


Monday. The library will be named the Blackstone Memorial 
Fund Library. 





Publications Received 


Recatet of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
any work will end upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
pam the publication is issued in New York.| 


Balzac, H. De: . The Alchetnist... Qusccscins sae sce seccceciccss “nee. Bonner’s Sons, 
Banks, M. B. Dame Dimple’s Christmas Celebration. 75c.....G. P. Putmam’s Sons. 
Bellows, J. French and nglish Dictionary. $1.25. ...........+- Henry Holt & Co. 
Bertenshaw, T. H. Longman’s French Course. 60c ....... Longmans, Green & Co. 
Besant, W. The Demoniac. :-: spinsieniepes ts ic cache Chins obi bikes U.S. Book Co. 
Bettany, J.G. A Laggard in oii sav kde ks oybed vceed % 


Black-Box Murder, The. 


50c 
Bride From the Bush, A. 














asc. eines 

Same, F. Deacon Herbert's Bible Glass. ...... 

Coppée, & Ten Tales. Tr. by W. Learned.. 
Corelli, M. Wormwood. 500......-.-.2+--+sserseessee seeeseeeeoes Us 
Crispus, C. S. Bellum Catilinae. Ed. by C. G. Herbermann. 

Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

Crowest, ms TB I. | Dts). dan nccctsigecesthicdinn ves "Scribner & Welford. 
Curtin, Myths and Folk-Tales.............0s02 see Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Cuyler, T. L. How to be a Pastor. 75c....... sees .» «-Baker & Taylor Co. 
Dumas, A. Swiss Travel. Ed. by C. H. Perry. 6. Gs Longmans, Green & Co. 
Depew, Te. . Thee Dente Webety o6s ces ccccsiiccscsccvévenscsiabe bess John B, Alden. 
Ebers,G. The Elixis Ot Ce FN ooh. 0000 sstn0s deans .W.S. Gottberger & Co. 
English Poems. Ill. a wh M. _—-: ...Phila.: j. B. ao Co. 
Everett, W. Changin: IR, dsiicc ns 3 dabaeat nen CAM Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Everett, W. Double Nog ‘$x.2 De ene iien Malian Senn daninll Boston: Roberts Bros, 
Everett, W. Thine, Not Mine. ‘: NK och dinars © (a4 cen aate a pore Bros, 
Farjeon,B.L. A Very Young Couple. asc .........--.+ oar ..U. S. Book Co. 
Farjeon, B. L. Basil and Annette. GRE nie i.n y dad be Hadapie 445 6Kbhned eee S. Book Co. 
Franklin Square Song Collection No. 4, Ed. by J. P. McCaskey ....Harper & Bros. 
|S nage G. The Lost Manuscript. $4 ............. Chicago: "Ogen —— Pub. Co. 
Gibson, W. H. Stroils by Starlight ond Sunshine. $3.50 ....... ... Harper & Bros. 
Girls’ Own Annual. EGR. Sesencehedsrucinn od nne: saabaseeuits Fleming H. Revell. 
Hazlitt, W. C. Jocular Literature..........-.... seeeseeees A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Hugo, V. Ruy Blas. Ed. by}H. A. Pe 8o0c. ..... ...Longmans, Green & Co. 
Hutton, L. Curiosities of the American tage. accokaechiveeeananl arper & Bros. 
J Wm imme oer. $1.50 gpa ccedibe, sce +s: ook reen & Co. 

Jefferies, he Gam wat Home. 29$r...... 0 wees eee eee oston: Roberts Bros 
Kennard, * 4 Homburg ee pee eer errre Palin j. B. ‘Lippincott Co. 
Kingsley, C.. CS, ERO 656 nein cde onacbeheniateanonhit ohn W, Lovell Co. 
Lefroy, he Ruined Abbeys of ¥ of Ameer RT rie Macmillan & Co. 
Litchfield, G.D. Little He and S' -Boston: D. Lot Co. 
Locke. J. ‘Conduct of the Uterstsnding i 





> by T. Fowler...... Macmillan & Co. 
Mac Kellar, T. Rhymes tated oe — Porter & Coates. 
Marryat, F. Brave Heart and True. §0€............eeceeeee-ceeeeee U.S. Book 
McBallastir, Cad. Society as I hove Souadened It. asc. 


Peewee eerereeesees 











Mobile: Gossi Pg Co. 

Meade, L. T. The Honorable Miss. 50C........ ....se0e ceeeseeseee -S Book Co. 
Miller, W Later Prose Composition. Part I.. ...++..++. Lose, Shewell & Sanborn. 

orris, 1. H. Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. 80c.. -- Eongmans, Green & Co. 
Muloch, Miss. John Halifax,Gentleman. $2.50........ ......- W. Lovell Co. 
Mun ey K. nder Orders. $1025 ........c0ecccccccecccceoes G. P. Puteam 's Sons. 
Ohnet, G. The Ironmaster........ 2... ---seeesceee eeeeeeeceee Waverle een Be. 
Parry, C. H. French Passages for Unseen Translation. goc.Longmans, Green 
Redway, J. W. my pad of New York State. 75C........6 ssesosces 
eae ey or —- Popes > aces dnc, useca Chicago: S. Gries & eGo. 

GM, SMR, TE ses sacs coenncs csp) ae <stGucanese aces 
Sheffield, S.P. The Burmah Treasure.. +.Chicago: Rand, "McNally x — 
Slosson, ‘A. T. Seven Dreamers. ........... Hide.» dpiWnesb lacie 
Starrett, H. E. Letters to a Daughter... a ~Chicago: A.C. M hi io 
Taylor, W. * = of Our Saviour. "gr. JS -cccces ..A. C, Armstrong & Son. 
Thackeray M. Vanity Fair. $2.50.........0..cscecesenees ow = W. Lovell Co. 
Thiry, J. 2” School Savings Banks im Us Siisssseecseeces soe s-sAmerigan Banker. 
Thomas, A. Le Beau Sabreur. 25c.. a Ae ..U.S. Book Co. 
Tolstoi, ta Dominion of Darkness. asc:......... . Chicago CH. Sergel & Co. 
Tolstoi, L. Work While Ye Have the Light ..-Chicago: C. H, Sergel & Co 
Toy,C.H. Judaism and Christianity.................. Boston rue Brown & Co 
Viet c om _— aad Work of Rev. S. H. Tyng, -~ D. S50... os & Co 


woo Read” Part IV. ie by Fr ngbridge . decsneeess -Fleming H. Revell. 
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BOOKS FOR 
PRESENTATION. 





ANDREW LANG'S. 
Old Friends, Essays in Epistolary Parody, 


2.00 
D. G. THOMPSON’S. 


The Philosophy of Fiction in Literature, 


$1.50 
F. ANSTEY’S. 
Voces Populi. Reprinted from Punch. Il- 
lustrated by T. Bernard Partridge, $1.75 
W. J. HENDERSON’S. 
The Story of Music, ~. % . $1.25 


BRANDER MATTHEWS’. 


Pen and Ink. Papers on Subjects of More 


or Less Importance . z $1.50 
ANDREW LANG'S. 

Letters on Literature, . s . $2.00 
T. W. HIGGINSON’S. 

The Afternoon Landscape. Poems and 

Translations, : : : $1.00 
ANDREW LANG'S. 

The Blue Fairy Book. Illustrated, $2.00 


DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN’S; 


The First Crossing of Greenland. 
Illustrated, . ¢ 5 ‘ 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S. 
The Story of aSpring Morning. Illustrated. 


$1.50 
GRAHAM R. TOMSON’S. 
The Bird-Bride, Ballads and Sonnets, $1.75 


ANDREW LANG'S. 
The R:d Fairy Book. Illustrated, 


MRS. HUGH BELL’S. 
Chamber Comedies and Monologues, $2.00 


ABBE CONSTANT FOVARD'S, 
The Christ, The Son of God. 2 vols., $4.00 


LADY BRASSEY’S. 


The Last Voyage inthe ‘‘ Sunbeam.” Illus- 
trated, . ‘ ; ‘ 7 - $6.00 


LEWIS MORRIS’. 


Poetical Works in one volume, . 


HENRY C. BURDETT’S. 


Prince, Princess and People. Illustrated, 


$6.00 
J. anp E. R, PENNELL’S. 


Our Sentimental Journey. Illustrated, 


$1.75 
DANTE. 
La Commedia di Dante. Revised Text, 


$2.00 
WILLIAM O’BRIEN’S. 
When We Were Boys. A Novel, 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S. 
The House of the Wolf. A Romance, $1.25 


2 vols. 
. $10.50 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$1.00 


For sale by all booksellers. 
price by the publishers, 


Sent on receipt of 


Longmans, Green & Co., 


READABLE and 
SEASONABLE. 


DEEDS WORTH TELLING, Logs for 


the Yule-tide Fire. “By Epwarp A. Ranp. Square 
8vo. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. Pp. 234. Price, 
$r.50. 


Mr. Rand is a capital story-teller. In Deeds Worth 
Telling he turns his hand to something rew. Instead 
of writing about im.ginary boys and what they might 
do, he tells twenty-six true stories of what real —_ 
(and girls, and men and women, as well) have actually 
done. It is as yey 5 | as fiction, and vastly more 
profitable. The book is handsomely gotten up, with 
over one hundred and fifty illustrations, an illuminated 
title-page, and a handsome cloth cover. For the holi- 
days Deeds Worth Telling will be a faverite with the 
young people. 


UNDER THE LANTERN AT BLACK 


ROCKS. By EpwarpA. Ranp. 1ramo. Price, $1.25., 


An ideal book for the thousards of boys who love the 
sea. It has a serious purpose, too, which these stiring 
incidents help to bring out. For it proves to any boy’s 
satisfaction that the feliow who sticks to his business 
honestly comes out ahead of his brilliant rival, who 
— a big trumpet, but neglects the plain duties of 
ife. 








PHEBE; or, THE EwInGs OF KILLIAN HOOK. 
By Mary Harrio1r Norris. Price, $1. 


Miss Norris writes with a litterary finish which is too 
rare in books of this class. PAede opens upon the reader 
at Newport when the fashionable season is just dawn- 
ing, aud we have a brilliant study of * high lite” at the 
great American resort. From Newport’s display we 
turn to Killian Hook, L. J., where Phebe Ewing, 
young, brave, beautiful, carries on the old Ewing Farm 
and waits for her brother, long absent in Australia. ‘The 
characters are typical Americans, and are skciched 
with great clearness. It is a story for adults. 





iI2mo. 


MAIDIE’S PROBLEM, AnD ONE oF THEM- 


SELVES. Two Stories of the King’s Daughters. By 


Marcarert E, Sancstsr. Illustrated. 12mo. Price, 
75 cents. 





Maidiz’s Problem \ay in the South and in the country, 
and she was a poor girl with ving 4 little todo with. The 
irls of the other story lived in Brooklyn, belonged to a 
ashionable church, and had money and gowns in pro 
fusion. Yet both found ways of service for the King. 
This is one of the best girls’ books of the year, and the 
handseme binding fits it for an appropriate gift book. 


ONE LITTLE LIFE. By Mary Lowe 


Dickinson, 





Small 16mo. Price, 75 cents. 


It is the sort of a story that girls love. It is the book 
of a girl’s life, just an ordinary girl, who has to de 
things—some things that are hard and unpieasant, just 
as duties are liable to be. The author. Mrs. Dickinson, 
is well-known in the East as a leader in the King’s 
a. and in the West as an educator of girls. 
She knows girls through and through. 


Either of these books sent by mail, postpaid_on re- 
ceipt of price. 


HUNT & EATON, 


FisTH AVENUE AND 20TH ST.. New York. 





RAVEL: A SERIES OF NARRATIVES (BY 
various writers) of personal visits to places fa- 
mous for Natural Beauty and Historical Asso- 
ciation. For sale,singly,10c anumber. The first 65 
numbers with index, bound in gray cloth (2 vols.),$2.25 
per vol., post paid. The following is list of numbers 
issued :—Riviera, 0-Maggiore, Montafon, Fran- 
conian-Switzerland, engern Aip, English Lakes, 
Ardennes, Neckar, Rouen to Metz, Quebec, Vallom- 
brosa, Lakes George and ee ape Leuk, Tirol, 
Holland, Kilarney, Dauphiné, ammergut, 
Brienz and Thun, Harz, a= Scotch Highlands. 
Black Forest, Pyrenees, Tarasp. Ravenna, Mosel, 
Engelberg, Venice, Monaco, Zermatt Mountains near 
Nice, Spanish Travel, Bay of Naples, Vogesen, Sa- 
bine Mountains, Arcachun, Devonshire, Lake of Zurich. 
Eastern Pyrenees Heidel . Etretat, Schaffloch, Ba- 
Yai Maggia, Pogaits Valley, Oriage Eiiel, Albengs: 

aggia, tz ley, Uriage. Ei Albenga- 
Weimar, aly aml Bohemian Forest, Heiden. En- 
virons of Dresden, Environs of Florence,Lakes of Sa- 
voie, to Rhone, Thiiringen, Headwaters of 
Rhein, Ri birge, Whi:e Mountains, Normandie 
and Brétagne, Varese, Fontainebleau, Channel Islands, 


Odenwald, Cap d’ Antibes. 

DIRECTORY OF AUTHORS, 3d edition, board, 
1.00. 

CONTINUOUS INDEX (monthly) to American 





15 East 16TH St., New York. 





FOR NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES, 


Send for our a of prices for 191, JUST 
ISSUED, and FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, very 
thing at club rates. GF Foreign periodicals cheaper 
than ever before. We charge, per year, for 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





AND OTHERS IN PROPORTION. 
Catalogue gives rates for nearly TWO THOUSAN 
PUBLICATIONS, AMER Tc AN, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH and GERMAN. . 


BACK NUMBERS. 


| a We can supply on call any volume or number 
ever printed of Harper's Magazine, Century, Scribner's 
Magazine, Scribner's Monthly (Old Series), S¢. Nicholas, 
Atlantic Monthly, Forum, North American Review, 
Popular Science Monthly, and many others, 
Most of these are very cheap. Price as to scarcity. 
As a rule it is only the early volumes which are difficult 
to obtain. 

&@™ Send post-card address for full Catalo 
w89r. IT WILL INTEREST YOU IF YO 
SCRIBE FOX A SINGLE PERIODICAL, 


Address: 


A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


No. 11 BROMFIELD STREET, BosTon MAss, 


Books for Book-Lovers. 


e for 
SUB- 





Senp Stamp for our New Souvenir 
Catalogue, containing Thirty-four 
Beautiful Illustrations, and Notices 
of our New Publications, 


WELCH, FRACKER CO,, 
Publishers and Importers, 
37 Great Jones St., - New York. 


A fonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality 
and enlivens the functions. 





Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


**It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” ; 


Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
* Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





and British ae. $2 co ear. 
yr ar PiVE LIST OF NOVELS, 50 cents. 


ess: W: M. Griswoip, Cambridge, Mass 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





E: tablished, 1855 


page ogg ee Teacnrrs Acrxcv. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
wa 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y 








CONNECTICUT. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 


OODSIDF SEMINARY. 
lege preparatory = Girls. 
iss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 


Home and Col- 





Connecticut, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
atory school for boys; highest references from 
parents eat from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartietr, A.M.. Principal. 
Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
HE ELDERAGE. Famiry Scuoot ror Younc 
Laptgs (een located in the suburbs of the 
e Misses Banos, Principals. 





city. 





Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Lapis. Institute Course of Study and College 
Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 
NGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR G4RLS.—Thorough 
ction in English, French and German. 
— and Art ollege  eonuey Course. 


Pupils, term begins Dec. 
mst. Mars. Bein eter LAKE, Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
for Girls and Young Ladies. Number of board- 
ing Aa = — 4 oaonte. Excellent ad- 

vantages in Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 
um, Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. Pu 
boarded through the Summer months. Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in the ad branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 


Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 

RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls and hig 
Ladies re-o ew October 2, 1890. Coll 
pa:atory rtment fits for any Coiege. 

Complete apace Be iterature, ios and yee 
Pl Musi al Department. Beauti loon tion. 
plication should be made early. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 

OSEMARY Sg aS AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNGLADIES. Academ- 
ical and preparatory courses. Principals—Miss 

Lansinc and Miss Ruutz Ress. Easter Term begins 
sth, 1891. For Catalogues address Rosemary 

















Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washingt 








HE GUNNERY. A Family School for thirty 
(30) Boys. Address, 
J. C. Brinsmapg, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





Massachusetts, Springfield. 

OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“Tue Eims.” Miss Porter, Principal. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 

Quincy Method for Children. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





New Hampshire, Hanover. 
HANDLER << or SCIENCE AND THE ARTs. 


Hanover, N. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. RvucGiss 








NEW JERSEY. 





New, Jersey. Decke:town, Sussex Co. 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- 
struction. as for era 

Szeuey, A Principal. 


New Jersey, Hoboken, 
TEVENS SCHOOL. The Academic Depart- 
ast ot Oo Reopens, Sept, 17,1090 , Ho- 
" 3 ns, 2 
he Schools of mce and bole. Fre 
paratory wes $75 per annum, All other $150 
per annum 
New camens New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
ae Boarding Pye ot = Boys and 
: Young Men. Prepares t Colleges, 
Scientific Scheols or Business. 
E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
OUTH JERSEY PT CsS. oe vem atst yore 


mig oe oe French, Gen 


gins 
» * any T 
man, Music, Art, Military H. K. Trasx, Prin. 














jiterature, Music, 
begias Sept. 


NEW YORK. 





New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 

‘es? = — a << 

ew Building ready n ember. ion ns 
Sept. 10, — Send for Re amg 

E.S. RE, D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth year 


begins September 17. For 
Mrs, C, F. Hartt. 








New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL. A preparatory school 
for boys. Sixth year begins September 24. $ so 
perannum. Joun M. Cross, A.M., Princi 





New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
| SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
50 The twenty-fifth year will begin September 2s, 
1 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6xst St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. rst. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Colleges for women. Daily instruc. 
tion and practice in Delsarte Gymnastics. Lois A- 
BanGs and Mary B. Wuiron, A.B. 





HE ae cry “ory OF THE DRA- 
— ATIC H. Sarcent, Director. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








INDEN it Litit 

tog HALL * SEMINARY. —A School for 
Young ies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
a “i g7th year. A safe, comfortable school 

home; thorough methods; careful oversight of the 

individual pupil; advanced Courses of Study; verv 

pleasant location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 





Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. 
ILSON COLLEGE FUR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 
Six trains daily. Border climate, avoidin: 
$250 per year for board, room, etc. 
all College Stuslies except Music and Art. Large Music 
College and Art School. Music D ment, ey oh year, 
144, independent of free classes. Full Faculty. Col- 
lege —— 2. A. és Music College B.M. Hand- 
some park, large ings, steam heat, gym’ 
ta laboratory, etc. Annex No. 2 finished 
» 1880, with 40 new rooms, 





Peunsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 

THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home Scuoor ror Twenty Giris. Under the 

charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marics 

L. Pecke. French warranted to be a in two years 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 





Pennsylvania, Williamsport. 
OME SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Severth ,ear. 
Terms : -opens Sept. 17th. A.dress 
Miss Mariz Hoimes BisHop for cata' gue. 








PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


CoLLeGe City, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
Able Faculty; Temperance Town : Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; Ng Terms ; Several Courses 
and Degrees. Address, C. KEI ITH, Prest. 








perative Se partment, ESSE be a. Musical 
Director Fer:. —— taze M (For ad- 
mission, apply to E. . STEPHENS N. 
Manager. 





New York City, 624 Madison Ave , near soth St. 
HE BENTLEY Scuoor For Boys. 
Re-opens, at above addr October 1st, 1890. 
WitusaM Jones, A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 
After Sept. 2oth the principal will be at the school 
each day from 1r till 1. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
reopen October t. Three boarding pupils will 
be received into the family. 


New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
Misses Green.) Established in 1816. This 
— continues the careful titling, and 
thorough instruction in vee | department, for which it 

has hitherto been so favorably known. 








New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 
HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys), 
removed to 52 West 56th St., reopens "Sept. 23. 
Parents invited to in 


t the school rooms. 
Exmer E. Pututps, A.M., 


incipal. 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
1 Facing Centrat Park, Re-opens October 1. 








New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 
EST END SCHOOL. Coll 


iate, Junior, and 
Primary Departments, and Military Drill and 
Gymnasium. 


Cuester Donapson, A.M., Principal. 





New Vork City, 37 East 68th St. 


HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoot ror YounGc Lapis anp CHILpD- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. rst. 

s sent on li 


rr 


Circul 











New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
Iss evry BOARDING AND DAY 
M SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will re-open Wed- 
nesday, vag hs 17th. 








OHIO. 





Ohio. Painesville. 
= ERIE SEMINARY. Course of liberal 


—— Excellent ac es ia Natural 
Sciences, Music and Art. Miss Ry Evans, 





Ohio, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 


ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
M SCHOOL for Young Ladies, ast E. Broad St., 


Colum! oO. tages 
— Social Culture. Fall 
asth, 1890. New School Building. 


term 





Far and Near. 


Published Monthly in the Interest of 
Working Girls’ Societies. 


$1 a Year. 





10 Cents a Copy. 





The second (December) number contains : 

EDITORIAL NOTES, and Editorial Arti- 
cles entitled: NEW BY-LAWS, THE 
THRIFT HABIT, and THE MISSION 
OF CASSANDRA. 

RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPORTU- 
NITIES OF A SOCIETY, by Grace H. 
DODGE. 

THE ART OF CULTIVATED OBSER- 
VATION, by Aucustus HopPIin. 

THE WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION 
SOCIETY, by J. T. 


MARY LOUISE BOOTH (Biographical 
Sketch, No. 2.). 

WORKMATES (Poem), by Lucy Larcom. 

THE FAIRY NEEDLE (Story), by Grace 
Detno LITCHFIELD. 

HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO (Chap. II.,) 
by ANNA BARROWS. 

DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED BY-LAWS, 
by CLuB MEMBERS. 

THE WORLD’S EVENTS. BOOKS, OLD 
AND NEW. THE HOUSEHOLD 
CORNER. FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
HERE A LITTLE AND THERE A 
LITTLE. CLUB NOTES. 


10 CeNnTs A Copy. $1 A YEAR. 


THE CRITIC CoO., 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 





The bound volumes of THE Critic afford 
every half year the best and brag wm literary 
record that a public or private library can 
on its shelves. There is no other publication 
in America that rivals THE CRITIC in its field. 
—New York Sun. 
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CALIGRAPH 





GREATEST SPEED! 
BEST FOR MANIFOLDING. 








Single Case, No. 1, . ~ $70.00 
Double Case, 6“ 2, - - 85.00 
‘Stew Special, «“ 3, - - - 100.00 
For t of speed contests and 
Circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 237 Broaoway, New Yorn. 
14 West 4TH Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
1003 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


ENGLISH Factory, Coventry, ENGLAND. 





~ Bank & Orrice 















Ruskin's Works-Important Announcement. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have concluded pe a with Mr. 
Ruskin’s English publisher, by which we shall hereafter be the only authorized publishers 
in America of Ruskin’s books. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, has engaged to 
write an introduction to each volume of the new edition (the “ Brantwood”), which will 
be printed from and on paper selected by the author himself before his recent ill- 
ness, and with illustrations prepared under his own supervision, and will be bound in 
accordance with his suggestions. The introductions, from the pen of one of Mr. Ruskin’s 
closest friends and most acute and prnpetoctic critics, will explain the purpose for and 
the circumstances in which the several books were written, and will doubtless make this 
the standard edition of the writings of the most delightful English stylist of the century. 
The volumes will appear at the rate of about two per month. 
_SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE and THE TWO PATHS will be ready shortly. 


“FASCINATING FAIRY TALES.” 
TALES AND LEGENDS 


FROM THE LAND OF : 


THE IZAR. 


A Collection of Russian Stories, translated from the original Russian by 
EpitH M. S. Hopcetts. 

“ A spirited translation of thirty-eight Russian Fairy tales, and it will be welcomed by 
—_ who are in search of a new holiday book for children, as well as by the students of folk- 
ore.”"—From the N. Y. Evening Post. ; 

‘f They have the genuine Russian flavor, are delightfully defiant of probability, are graphic 
and sometimes actually thrilling, and are written in easy, pleasant English. The boys and 
girls will like them.”"—F rom The Cangregationalist, 

‘*The book will be a good holiday gift for children, and can be read with profit by older per- 
sons who look beyond the tales to the mental and moral habits out of which they grew.”—From 
the Pittsburg Times. 

‘“* What we have here, therefore, is something that can be found nowhere else, namely, a 








FITTINGS. collection of genuine Russian folk-stories, which is all the more valuable because the translator 
Fine Brass Work. | has not tried to be scientific, but merely to be faithful and simple. We cordially commend it 
SpeciaL Desicnson | both for the nursery and for the study table."—Fvom The Churchman. 
APPLICATION. ‘* The stories are told in the easy and colloquial fashion that children like, while they con- 
y og 
A. H.Andrews&Co, | tain much that will interest older students of folk-lore and ethnology. Asa companion to the 
195 Wabash Av., | Grimm story-book in the children’s library, this unpretending but very pleasant volume can be 
Andrews M’f’g Co. cordially recommended.” —From The Critic. 
2 (a Pace Ave... ¥. Handsomely bound in cloth. By mail, postpaid, $1.75. 
The GREAT CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 
CHURCH LIGHT 52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NFw York. 












FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & Best light knowo 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 

s. of room, 


Established 1857. 


Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
1. P. FRENK, ss: Pearl St., N.Y. 








Invested to yield a pres- 








ent income of from 6 per 
cent te 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 
end for 
Wm. H. P. 


———— 

V ARMENTER, ‘ 
General Agent of the 

WINNER INVESTMENT Co, 

50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 



















PHOTOGRAPHY 
me. in its Perfection ! 
(NSTANTANEOUS.) 
~— NEW STUDIO. 

; NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


‘PACH BROS. 


935 "New vork. 


is 


Cor. 22nd ST., 


MEMORIAL * 
* TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. ¥ 
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Standard 


ee HOAL, FARM, 1870, and expects in the future, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S as it has in the past, 


Breakfast Cocoa to lead all others 


Is absolutel ete in adding improvements 
ph . to what will always be 


No Chemicais the true model of a 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 


e 
mixed with Starch, Arrowrvot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, eC W Tl eC T 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
dcticicus, nvurishing, strengthening, Ea 
| GILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 


for invalids as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 









Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass | 327 BROADWAY, NEw York. 
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A SUCCESS FROM THE START 


The Review of Reviews 


An International Magazine, edited by W. T. Steap 


. | N the mighty maze of modern periodical literature, the busy man wanders confused, 

not-knowing exactly where to find the precise article that he requires, and often, 
after losing all his scanty time in the search, he departs unsatisfied. It is the object of 
Tue Review or Reviews to supply a clue to that maze in the shape of a readable com- 
pendium of all the best articles in the magazines and reviews."—F rom the Editor's Pro- 


gramme, January, 1890. 
THE NOVEMBER REVIEW 


The’ Review is less than a year old, yet of the November number the circu- 
lation is 125,000 copies. 

. Its frontispiece is a portrait of the Queen, over an autographic signature, 
‘* Victoria, R. |., 1890.” 

The leading article, after the regular Review of the Month. is an illustrated 
‘‘character study” of the Hon. John Morley, M.P., the distinguished author, orator, 
journalist, and political leader, of whom Mr. Stead, the editor of the Review and 
aiies 2 the sketch, is perhaps better qualified to speak than any other man in 

‘ngland. 

As a supplement is given a facsimile of the colored frontispiece to Gen. 
Booth’s ‘‘In Darkest England and the Way Out,” accompanying a sixteen-page 
review and summary of Gen. Booth’s extraordinary book Apropos of the Gen- 
erai'S $1 980.009 plan for rescuing humanity from the degradation of ‘‘ Darkest 
England,” the editor remarks that ‘‘ there is not a third-rate war for the rescue of 
an Englishman in Africa or in Asia which does not cost ten times that amount.” 
A full digest of the scheme is given. 

Numerous portraits, including Moltke’s, embellish the editorial Review of the 
Month ; and among the innumerable notices of the magazines, and extracts from 
them, special attention is called to the recent paper on ‘‘ How London is Govern- 
ed’ by the American student of municipal aibeies: Mr. Albert Shaw. 


Something the World Has Waited For. 
“ : : : Dine Ocal “The whole time of a diligent reader would not be enough to 
G1 BF nono en ae ey ee wens gin, ie make him acquainted with the contents of the periodicals which he will 
F aac eee de let ms ter find represented in your pages.” —Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
‘* Few peuple have the industry or the leisure to search for them- “ : i people i 
selves every month, through the multitude of periodicals, for all the oye op plan vic goa, sad Mealy tn profit he Te Sie 


. " U ; a 
articles that are worth reading.” —LoRD SALISBURY. Fosery fon Ry ee oe ee ee 


‘The unreadable multiplicity of magazines and reviews has made ‘‘T have no doubt the guide will be extremely useful and conven- 
a periodical like The Review of Reviews a necessity.’—Mr. JouN G. | ient, especially to public men, who have frequently little leisure to look 
WHITTIER. over all the numerous monthly magazines.”—-LORD HARTINGTON. 


_ Among others who have expressed their appreciation of this “ short cut” to a knowledge of what the magazines 
contain are the Prince of Wales, the Empress Frederick, Cardinals Manning and Gibbons, Prof. Huxley, Mr. Froude, 


Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Sir Henry James, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Mr. Balfour, Lord Derby, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Charles Russell, and the Archbishops of Dublin and York. 


The Review of Reviews contains a monthly résumé of “The Progress of the World,” a sketch of some man or 
woman especially prominent at the time, a special article with illustrations, and a frontispiece—usually a portrait. But 
its chief object #s to summarize and characterize the contents of the leading magazines and reviews. 


On receipt of 25 cents, before January 1st, a copy of the (first) January and of the Novem. | 
ber| number will be sent to the correspondent who mentions this advertisement. 


Twenty cents per copy. $2.00 per year. 


THE CRITIC.COMPANY, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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POEMS BY THE LATE FRANCIS S. SALTUS. 


SHADOWS AND IDEALS. 


In small 4to, Saxony linen paper, 400 pp., steel portrait of author, 
half morocco, uncut edges, gilt top, $2.50. 


THE WITCH OF EN-DOR, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


In small 4to, Saxony linen paper, 300 pp., bound in half morocco, gilt 
top, uncut edges, with steel portrait of author. Limited edition, $2.50. 


For Sale by 


BRENTANO BROS., 5 Union Square, “4% YoR« 


CITY. 


KATE FIELD'S WASHINGTON FOR 180. 











When THE WASHINGTON was first put on the market in January, 1890, its publishers had no idea of 


its present success, Their expectations were limited to a circulation of 10,000 copies weekly. This was to be 
high-water mark. 


Now, however, the Washington Publishing Company has decided to increase its circulation to 25,000 
copies weekly. We want at least one agent in every town. Do you want the agency? We shall furnish 
weekly a twenty-page paper. It will be a better paper than ever. Its [price will be $2.00 a year, 5 cents a 
copy. This is a price within the reach of every one, and we venture to assert that so popular and valuable a 
weekly was never before issued for the money. Kate Field’s Leaders in every number. 

Each subscriber whose subscription begins on or before December 24th, 1890, will receive the fine litho 
graph portrait of Kate Field which will accompany the Christmas number. 


THE WASHINGTON PUBLISHING CO., 
115 East 23d Street, New York City. | 39 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS NEW ISSUES 


every week. Catalogue, 96 pages, 
free on request. Not sold by Dealers; prices too low. Buy of 


the Publisher, JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl St., New York. 


PLease Mention Tuis Paper 


THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 


The Scenery, Physical History and Zoology of the Somers Archipelago. 
HEILPRIN. 8vo, cloth, largely illustrated, $3.50. 


‘* With this volume for a field-book, one with even the rudiments of delight in the miracles of continuous 
creation could spend a happy season in this summer land.” — The Critic. 


*Two of the most important of scientific questions of ‘the day are discussed in a manner charmingly 
clear and simple.”’—Christian Union. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Sere Postals to ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, 


Rcviettnuas oe tecex® | Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
less than publishers’ prices. 

Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers. 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 











By Prof. ANGELO 








When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


GIVEN AWAY.—A very pretty calendar for 1891, 
entitled the “* Little People’s Calendar,” with every | 
order over $2.00 ; 

Berore Buyinc Booxs Write ror QUOTATIONS. 

An assortment of catalogues sent for 10 cent stamp. | 


Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for | All the latest London fabrics regi 
5 cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


| 
: : 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
F. E. GRANT, BOOKS, 7 W. 42d Sr., N.Y. | Top Coats, Riding Habits, ete. 
ROGERS’ 


GROUPS 
OF STATUARY. 


Are delivered at any 
railroad station free of 
charge on receipt of cat- 
alogue price. Enclose 
1o cents for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

JOHN ROGERS, 


14 WEST 12TH STREET, New York. 














Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


Boots & SHOES, 


No. to ASTOR PLACE, 





6th door from Broadway, New York. 





"PS Ot 


| 





SEND TEN CENTS 


FOR THE 


Christmas Book Buyer 


letters, and numerous other interesting features, includ- 
ing a ; 


Unique Prize Offered 


that will interest all book lovers. The number contains 
SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


THIRTY-FIVE OF THEM IN COLORS, 





and a handsome cover printed in three tints. 


The special articles are by R. H. Stopparp, J. 
Asuey Sterry, Lyman Apsott, Hamitton W. Masiz, 
W. Hamitton Gipson, RossiTeR JoHNsON, HARRIET 
P. Sporrorp, Laurence Hutton, Frank R. Stockton, 
Noau Brooks, N. H. Dore, Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


The illustrations are ALFRED Parsons, Howarp 
Pyie, Wattrer Crang, W. L. Taytor, W. Hamitron 
Gisson, Parmer Cox, Harry Fenn, Freperic Rem- 
INGTON, J. Woopwarp, E. W. Kemste. A. B. 
Frost, Recinatp B. Brrcn, F. S. Church, and other 
eminent artists, 


To all those desiring full information concerning 
new and forthcoming books, their nature and con- 
tents, the BOOK BUYER will prove invaluable. It 


tsa complete literary guide. 





SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


This beautiful Christmas number is offered free to 
any one who will send, with the request for it, Onz 
Dottar for the whole year’s subscription to THe 
Book Buyer, 1891. ‘Thus 13 issues, including the 
Christmas numbers of 1890 and 1891, are given for the 
price of a single subscription. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 











ddress: The American Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway, 





THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF UNRI 

AND MEDICINAL WORTH, A SOLID CT DERIVED BY 
A NEW PROCESS FROM VERY SUPERIOR GROWTHS oF 
WHEAT— NOTHING More. IT HAS JUSTLY ACQUIRED 
THE REPUTATION OF BEING THE SALVATOR FOR 







*AND THE AGED, 
AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE GROWTH 
AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND 


CHIL DRE 


A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
FEVERS AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT 
IN ALL DISEASES OF THE STOMACH ANO INTESTINES, 

OLO BY DRUGGISTS 
SHIPPING DEPOT JOHN CARLE & SONS, "NEW YORIG 
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TRAVEL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





OLD DOMINION 
STEAMERS. 


WINTER, 1890-91. 
PROPOSED SAILINGS 


From Pier 26, North River, 
Foot Beach St., N. Y. 


All Steamers Sail at 3 P.M. from New York. 


Passengers leaving New York on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
arrive at 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 
OLD POINT COMFORT 
HOTEL WARWICK, 
NEWPORT NEWS, 
THE PRINCESS ANNE, 
; VIRGINIA BEACH, 
the following evening in time for 
supper. 


Passengers can secure stateroom accommo- 


dations two or three weeks in advance of day 
of sailing. This can be done by letter, tele- 
gram or telephone. 


Tickets INCLUDE MEALS AND STATE- 
ROOM ACCOMMODATION. 

Fare $8 ; Round Trip $13. Thirty days limit. 

“A FEW FACTS,” with 368 Questions 


and Answers, 17th Edition Enlarged. Copies 
on application at Company’s Office. 


WM. H. STANFORD, 6G. P. A. 
FINE ART. 


Herman Wunderlich & Co. 
868 BROADWAY, 


NEAR 17TH STREET, 











Invite an inspection of the 
latest publications in ETCH- 
INGS, ENGRAVINGS, 

AND 


Water Color Paintings. 


Frames made to order. 





EST HOLIDAY PRESENTS.—Fine 
new Etchings, costing when framed from 
$5 upward. Also high-class American water 
colors. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 20 
East 16'h St., (Union Square). N.B—lIllus- 
‘rated descriptive catalogue of etchings by mail. 
Price, 10 cents, 








Back numbers of Harper, Century, and Scribner, 
to — each. Other Periodicals at equally low 7 
Send for a catalogue. A. S. hye saga Sot ow. 
New York City. 

f you want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
1° Ay, Site to He WILLIAMS, toe’ West torn 
Sreeat. N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Books PurcHasep ror Casu. CatTacocuas Issugp. 
‘E, W, Jounson, 1336 Broadway, N, Y. City. 








CLEOPATRA. 





Ovington Brothers, f 


RICH TABLE CHINAAND 


SOLID SILVER WARE, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


BROOKLYN Houss, 
Fulton and Clark Sts. 








BANGS & CO.. 


UCTIONEERS, LIBRARIES, BOOKS,COINS, 
Autographs, ents Solicited. 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 
LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE 
MILLION curious & current, 
ON HAND 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


8: CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


12 EAST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEw York. 
(West of Uniun Square ) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address, 








S B. LUYSTER, _ 


98 Nassau STREET, NEw York, 
anD Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bimonthly, and sent gratis 
to any address, on application. 








STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
65 NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, New York. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


ge Letters for collections and extra-illus- 
tration; English, French and American authors 
Signers of Declaration of Ind ence, Presidents 
Civil War, Foreign, etc., etc. for price lists 
Autograph letters bought in any quantity. 


go West 23d St, New York City. 


THE JESTER. 


A ey ee he te a ee... 24 
es, .00 a year t: for specimens. THe 
ESTER, Philadelphia. 





cutiailieas 








study, from 
French of 
Henry Houssave. One vol., 16mo, $1.00, 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 


JOHN ~PIERCE 
No 76 Nassau Srreet, New Yerk. 


Poetry. 
Qld English Poetry, Old English Literature. First 
Awerican Editions Autographs. Out of the way Books 


x __A LEGEND OF THE 
IP H IGEN I A- Se oeD -nemaatie-Dremes, 
o~ by the author. Send fifty cents, Fa 
stamps. A. R. Darrow, qo Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








DRY GOODS. 


A rnold, 
Constable & Co. 


FURS. 


Seal Sacques and Jackets. 


Fur Capes AND COLLARETTES. 


Seal, Silver Lynx, Black Fox, 


Persian Lamb and Mink. 


MUFFS AND TRIMMING FURS, 


FUR-TRIMMED JACKETS. 


Carriage and Sleigh Robes, 


Fur Gloves and Gauntlets. 


Broadway & 19th S., 


NEW YORK. 








FINE ART. 


LANTHIER’S 
GALLERY 


FINE ARTS. 


22 East SIXTEENTH ST., 








One Door at Ss Union 


quare. 


NEW YORK. 


Rare specimens of exqui. 
sitely carved Jade, Crystal and 
Agate may also be seen, to- 
gether with Old English and 
Colonial Furniture and Silver, 
as well as Paintings by Old 
and Modern Masters, Tapes- 
. tries and Bric-a-Brac generally, 
all at prices that will repay 





critical examination. 





